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THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


N ancient Scotch Reformer, asked to account for some 
grease-spots upon a large engraving, entitled “Satan 
cast into the Bottomless Pit for a Thousand Years ”’—a winged 
barber dressed in a sheet, shaking a huge door-key over a black 
merman wearing iron handcuffs—said, mournfully, that he had 
used this picture by way of transparency in the illuminations 
at the passing of the first Reform Bill, and that it had got 
touched by the candles. The most millennarian of Liberals 
would not use so magnificent a symbol nowadays. Enthusiasts 
have learned that the devil takes a good deal of tying-up, and 
that even when he has been successfully bound to begin with, 
he is apt, as in the Apocalypse, to get loose for a little season 
again. Mr. Bright told us that he would as soon expect a 
wholesome meal to be made out of poisons as a good Reform 
Bill from the stupid party; and Mr. Vernon Harcourt says 
that our tulip, now we have got it, is a boiled bulb. At all 
events, some of us may be expecting too much from the new 
Parliament. It may even be doubted whether its first effect 
will be to return the Liberal party to power; and it may be 
doubted again, whether a Liberal Government will, even in 
power, find its hands as free as sincere Liberals hope. 

In the first place, supposing a Liberal Government to exist 
with a good majority after the return of a new Parliament, it 
will find itself more harassed by the Opposition than, per- 
haps, such a Government ever was harassed before. The Tory 
party have now had a long innings, for them, and no man is 
more skilful in profiting by experience than Mr. Disraeli. 
Having, to repeat the old image, caught his opponents bathing 
and stolen their clothes, he has worn them long enough to 
become conscious of certain adjustments of fit and appearance 
that he was before unfamiliar with, and he will assuredly know 
how to use his new knowledge. The strong and rapidly growing 
reaction against laissez-faire is all in his favour; there is so 
much resemblance between a paternal-Government Liberal and 
a rather liberalized Tory that, on certain questions of the very 
order which are sare to be prominent, confused fighting—con- 
fused from a party point of view—must inevitably follow. It 
is but too certain that the Liberal party are not awake to the 
gravity of the reaction in question,—whatever may be thought 
of its wholesomeness,—or of the facility with which they may 
be drifted or entrapped into positions in which they will look 
almost as strange as Tories passing a Reform Bill. 

If, indeed, there were any prospect that the new Parliament 
would be, to some large extent, a working man’s Parliament, 
the danger would be of the most serious kind. The average 
working man is a Liberal in many ways. “I’m a Radical, I 
am! I ought to have Buckingham Palace and a million a 
year, and everybody else ought to-have what they can get.” 
That is one type—as old as Seymour the caricaturist, and as 
new as the storming of Hyde Park. In another way, again, 
namely, in the sense of being opposed to all privileges of wealth 
or title, and inclined to listen to anybody who takes his part, 
the average working man is a Liberal. The cultivated working 
man is a Liberal in.a higher and better sense; but the average 
working man is usually a Liberal in the last sense, and the last 
sense only. He is, in fact, at bottom a Tory and Protectionist. 
How soon and how easily the old type of philosophical Radical 
may play into the hands of Toryism we have all seen in such 








cases as those of Lord Brougham, Mr. Roebuck, and Lord 
Stanley. But the average working man has absolutely no 
Liberalism in him, except that which readily lends itself to 
the improvement of the condition of his own order, and 
he is quite capable to-morrow, if he had the power, of enact- 
ing sumptuary laws as contemptible as any that ever were 
framed. The Comtists know this fast enough—it was to 
women and proletaries that Comte openly said he looked for the 
first proselytes to his newdespotism. And it is from working men 
and women that the new dangers of Liberalism will arise, as 
fast as those classes get political power. Let us deny fair play 
to no human being, and let all fighting be on just terms; but 
let us know what we are about, and foresee our new perils if 
we can. The precise peril which we now signalize is that we 
are undoubtedly entering upon a time of reaction, in which 
Government interference in various shapes will be found forming 
part of programmes of progress called Liberal, and that the 
traditionally stupid party will be clever enough, for all its 
stupidity, to manipulate such programmes for its own ends. 
Let Liberals keep a sharp look out in the direction of the liberty 
of the press, to begin with. There is a cloud on the horizon 
in that direction—it is no bigger than a man’s hand at present, 
but it is there, 

It is probable that we shall have in the new Parliament a 
much larger sprinkling than ever we had of a class of persons 
whom it is difficult to describe pointedly without being rather 
vulgar—serious, putty-faced cads, with very small minds, and 
very little blood in their veins; full of hazy earnestness on 
things in general, but bent on the Prohibitory Liquor Bill as an 
end, with the Permissive Bill as the thin end of the wedge. 
Some specimens of this precious type have been long in the 
field, and they have such a strong working-men’s party at their 
backs, and such leverage in Little Bethels and the like, that 
they may be said to constitute a real source of danger :— 

‘‘The moral bully, though he never swears, 


Nor kicks intruders down the entry stairs, 
Through meekness plants his backward sloping hat— 


Dark in the brow, and bilious in the cheek, 

Whose yellowish linen flowers but once a week, 
Conspicuous, annual, in their threadbare suits, 

And the laced highlows which they call their boots.” 


Dr. Holmes, of Boston, told us long ago that apparently in- 
nocuous type of person was to be dreaded as well as shunned. 
And he is. We shall have, as the French say, to count 
with him, or his party, in the new Parliament. One ad- 
vantage there wil! be in some little infusion of representatives 
who know the working man, the small shopkeeper, and the 
clerk whois just grazed by the scythe of the Income-tax. 
The well-to-do-classes and the poor may come to understand one 
another a little better for legislative purposes. After a time, per- 
haps, we shall not have “ intelligent ” working men—the case is 
an actual case—who maintain, in spite of all explanation and 
contradiction, that Mr. Doulton went into Parliament for the 
express purpose of getting passed—and did, in fact, get passed 
—a secret Act that no drain-pipes but his own should be used 
in certain quarters ; or that members of Parliament—the case 
is, again, a real one—get elected chiefly because they want 
the.“ large salaries” which they are paid for sitting on Com- 
mittees. And, on the other hand, let us hope we s never 
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again see done anything in the way of legislation which mani- 
fests so contemptible an ignorance of the poor and their needs 
and ways of living as the recent abolition of compounding. 
Anybody who is curious enough to watch attentively the 
debates, and the Committees on public questions, may notice 
the ludicrous ignorance, combined with a still more ludicrous 
affectation of ignorance and desire to know, which the majority 
of members of Parliament display concerning the affairs and 
modes of life of the poor. ‘ What is the usual beverage of the 
working classes in your neighbourhood ? ” is a question which 
may be taken as fairly typical of ten thousand others. But, after 
all,it is notdirect knowledge so much asthat “imagination” which 
old John Willet was so constantly urging upon Joe Willet that 
honourable members need. Mr. Dickens might perhaps make a 
bad member of Parliament, but if he had been in the House of 
Commons he would have laughed down the abolition of com- 
pounding; not so much because of what he knew perhaps, as 
because of what he could guess. We cannot let this “ irre- 
pressible compound householder” go by without one more word 
about him here, because his name will stand for a perpetual 
monument of the ignorance, and, still more, of the utter stupidity 
of the Legislature. The abolition of compounding affects not 
so much, perhaps, working men, so many of whom live in 
lodgings, as the lower class of clerks, and the like—intelli- 
gent, well-conducted fellows, quite fit for the franchise, accord- 
ing to any standard of qualification whatever. A man of this 
sort lives in a house of, say, nineteen guineas a year rent; the 
taxes are probably about six pounds a year. He paid, asa 
compounder, say, four-and-twenty pounds in all. His landlord 
now refuses to lower his rent, and yet he has to pay the taxes; 
in other words, he pays thirty pounds where before he only 
paid four-and-twenty. This is something like an extra income- 
tax of a shilling in the pound suddenly put upon his salary, 
which is probably about a hundred and twenty pounds a year. 
It means, in a small household like his, incalculable hardship 
and irritation; the new coat postponed, the new gown postponed, 
the new boots for the children postponed, the monthly nurse for 
the wife’s confinement dispensed with, and a drab brought in to 
help; and, probably, worse than this. “ The clerk can remove to 
a new house.” But, in the first place, rents are rising everywhere, 
and in the second place, he cannot remove upon short notice, 
for he probably owes a little to each of his chief tradespeople. 
This is a very imperfect statement of the case. Itis pretty 
certain that for centuries the Legislature has never done any- 
thing more cruel and absurd than this sudden abolition 
of compounding ; and it will be something gained if the new 
Parliament should contain a few members capable of informing 
the remainder of it what the difficulties and habits of the 
people really are. After all, however, it is the “ imagination ” 
that is wanted. If those honourable members, for example, 
who so cleverly suggest that the working man and his family 
should take their drink with them in their Sunday excursion 
would only remember how irksome they find it to carry even 
an umbrella, and then ask themselves how they would like 
to carry a stone bottle and a baby through the streets ona 
hot day, they would not be so glib with their providential 
wisdom in behalf of the poor. It would, perhaps, do them a 
little good to be made conscious how utterly ridiculous they 
make themselves in the eyes of people who either know the 
habits and feelings of the poor, or who have a little of the 
“imagination ” which Joe was told he would find at the top of 
the Monument. “There’s imagination there, sir,” said his 
father, when he gave him the sixpence to go up; and if there 
is, one often wishes a few honourable members would make 
the ascent. 

Comte hated, and politicians of his school are apt to hate 
the man of letters, or the man of the study, when he meddles 
with politics. Yet it is certain that no class of men understand 
the poor better than working men of letters. They have most 
of them a little “ imagination ;” they are all of them quick to 
observe ; and they see sufficient of the precarious side of 
common life to give them a keen sympathy with the great body 
of the people. Even men of the study only have peculiar 
qualifications which ought to count for something in a place 
like the House of Commons. They, too, have usually some 
of that all-important “imagination;” they have patience ; they 
have the habit of rapidly marshalling facts and ideas; above 
all, they have a respect for truth and justice irrespective of 
immediate results. There is some probability that the hands 
of the few Liberal men of letters and of the study who are now 
members of the Legislature, and will probably be members of 
the new Parliament, will be strengthened by the return of a 
few more men of their own type. Our present experience 
of gentlemen of this class in the House of Commons is 
that they are useful in many ways. They are watchful 








critics of what is going on. They are without the faults 
of recklessness, blataney, and worldly-minded self-assertion, 
which are apt to charaeterize the mere politician among politi- 
cians. And they keep up a most valuable kind of rapport 
between the House and the country which no other class can 
at all pretend to do. We do hope, then, that the Liberal side 
will strain a point here and there for the purpose of returning 
a few more men in whom brains, culture, and finé sympathies 
are more conspicuous than what is called statesmanship. They 
are almost always useful, if for their “ irrespective criticism ” 
only. The majority of the members of the House of Commons 
may be described as mediocrities without statesmanship. Men 
of ability without statesmanship may be less ready to follow 
a lead,—though we have no facts on which to found a presump- 
tion that they usually are so, rather the contrary, indeed,—but 
they are not slow learners. Mr. Mill remarked, at the time of 
his own election, that ordinary politicians usually manifested a 
stupid surprise when men of any speculative capacity showed 
that they also possessed a little of what is called common 
sense. It is a true remark, and the surprise is stupid; for, 
however different may be the circumstances under which they 
are put to account, the faculties which relate to the adaptation 
of means to ends are essentially the same in all pursuits. And 
if Mr. Snobling, the honourable member for Cadville, who 
ridicules Mr. Mill as no statesman, and Mr. Mill himself were 
each wrecked alone on some strange island of savage humanity 
and unconquered material nature, we would bet a thousand to 
one upon the resource—another word for statesmanship—of 
the honourable member for Westminster. 








THE BOUNDARY BILL. 


N a letter which he wrote to the newspapers in order to 
explain his celebrated speech at Edinburgh, Mr. Disraeli 
enumerated a Boundary Bill as one of the five points for which 
he had always stickled as essential to a final and satisfactory 
settlement of the question of Parliamentary Reform. In that 
assertion he was more accurate than in some others that he 
made. He was one of the first, if not the first, of his party to 
perceive how much might be gained to the territorial interest 
by a judicious manipulation of the borough boundaries, and 
how far an extension of the suffrage might be balanced by a 
skilfully arranged elimination of the independent elements in 
the county constituencies. Amongst the many more or less 
fanciful checks and counterpoises which were to convert a seem- 
ingly Radical Bill into a really Conservative measure, the sharp 
and complete separation of the rural from the urban population 
was the most substantial. It was also the only one which in 
any degree survived the discussions of last year. After being 
obliged to abandon the dual vote, and other provisions of a 
similar character, it was no doubt a great satisfaction both to 
the Premier and his supporters to obtain a Boundary Com- 
mission, which was likely to fulfil, at any rate, partially the 
function of separating the agricultural sheep from the com- 
mercial and manufacturing goats. To a certain extent these 
anticipations were realized by the report of the Commission. 
Against the impartiality of the members of that body we have 
not a word to say. We have not the slightest doubt that they 
endeavoured to do their duty to all parties and all interests. 
If their report was, as we believe it to have been, both one- 
sided and incomplete, this arose in a great measure from the 
nature of the instructions under which they acted. In the first 
place, while they were allowed to enlarge, they were forbidden to 
contract the boundaries of any borough ; the effect of this being 
that, while they could, and while under their instructions they 
were directed to take urban population out of the counties, 
they could in no degree diminish the preponderance of the 
purely rural voters in those anomalous boroughs which 
extend over forty or fifty square miles, and are in fact 
neither more nor less than pieces of the county. In the second 
place, the Commissioners were not authorized to take into con- 
sideration the wishes or feelings of the people whose electoral 
fate they were to decide. And although, perhaps, from a doc- 
trinaire point of view, those wishes or feelings ought not to stand 
in the way of ascientifically just and accurate arrangement of the 
constituencies, we have not hitherto been in the habit of dealing 
with such questions in this rigid and uncompromising spirit; 
nor would it indeed be right to do so in this case, unless we 
were prepared to go much further than any one proposes in 
removing the anomalies and remedying the imperfections of our 
distribution of seats. If we persist in paying so much respect 
to local feelings and associations as to maintain the separate 
representation of a number of small boroughs, whose size or 
the number of whose inhabitants give them no valid claim to 
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such a distinction, we are bound also to pay some slight regard | of the unwritten principles of the British Constitution, but, we 
to the opinions of the masses of population either within or | 


just outside the boundaries of our large towns. The effect of 
this not having been done by the Commissioners was, as might 
naturally have been expected, to excite a strong opposition to 
the most important of their recommendations. When the 
Boundary Bill came on for second reading some three weeks 
ago, there appeared at first to be every probability that each 


animated party struggle. 
the Government accepted a suggestion that a select committee 
of the House of Commons should reconsider the report of the 
Commissioners, with power to entertain any representations that 
might be made to them on behalf of the people whose interests 
are effected. At the time this committee was appointed, it 
was generally understood that their recommendations would be 
accepted by the House, and embodied in the Bill. Indeed, 
common sense required that this should be done, if any time 
were to be gained by their appointment. 


; | @ sweeping measure for extending their boundaries. 
separate item in their report would be the subject of an | 


In order to escape from this danger, | 


need hardly say, that this is not, has never, and is now less likely 
than everto be the case. Then with regard to four other boroughs, 
Mr. Walpole showed that there were, as to each, circumstances 
of a special character which had not been duly considered by 
the- Commissioners—which indeed it was not their duty to 
consider—but which certainly rendered it undesirable to adopt 
In laying 
down one broad principle, the right hon. gentleman had both 
abstract reason and practical expediency on his side. He said 
that it seemed to him that when outlying districts are added to 
a borough, the Parliamentary and municipal boundaries should 
be conterminous. In other words, nothing should be called a 


_ borough which is not in fact a borough, so far as identity of 


Nor do we entertain | 


any doubt that it would have been done had the report of the | 


Committee coincided with the views of the Government. For- 
tunately or unfortunately, however, they decided in the case of 
all the largest towns against that process of eliminating theurban 
population from the counties upon which Mr. Disraeli had set his 
heart, and which is the only compensation he has to offer his 
party for suffering themselves to be beguiled into household suf- 


evening showed how keenly they were affected by this last 
proof of the rottenness of those securities on which, under the 
advice of the right hon. gentleman, they had placed so much 
reliance. Even had the Premier been more disposed than he 


local self-government, community of local interests, equality 
of local burdens is concerned. Under any circumstances 
that rule would, as it seems to us, be a sound one, but it 
is certainly peculiarly appropriate so long as the borough 
suffrage is ostentatiously based upon the payment of rates 
and the bearing of local taxation. It would be impossible 
to pass any general measure, extending municipal as well 
as Parliamentary boroughs, without the gravest considera- 
tion and the utmost respect for the reasonable wishes of 
the persons interested. The law having recognised a variety 


| of forms of local self-government, no one, so far as we know, 
| has yet ventured to assert that those who at present 
frage. ‘The remarks of several Conservative speakers on Monday | 


choose to live under one form should be compelled to adopt 
another; that those who prefer to constitute a separate com- 
munity should be forcibly annexed to some other body. Al- 


_ though compounding has been abolished at an immense cost 


evidently was to put up with his personal disappointment, the | 


state of feeling amongst his followers left him no alternative 
but to sanction a most unusual and unwarrantable attempt to 
set aside the report of a committee especially appointed to save 
the House the trouble of discussing the questions referred to 
them. As a piece of party tactics, the conduct of the right 
hon. gentleman was no doubt justifiable; but itis only another 
illustration of the inconvenience of having in office a states- 
man whose position constantly compels him to postpone the 
public advantage to the requirements of ministerial strategy. 
The reasons by which Mr. Walpole, as their chairman, sup- 
ported the recommendations of the Committee with reference 


to the fifteen large boroughs seem to us to be quite unanswer- | 


able so long as we maintain our present system of the 
distribution of seats. 


When the large towns receive a number | 


of members fairly proportional to their population and import- | 
ance, there can be no objection to any reasonable enlargement 


of their parliamentary boundaries. Under these conditions 
there will, however, probably be little anxiety to effect the 
operation, especially considering that when the time arrives for 
carrying it out we shall most likely have household suffrage 
in the counties as well asin the towns. But until then it will 
never do to insist upon annexing to the boroughs all who may 
happen to reside immediately outside their boundaries, have a 
common interest with them, and be merely separated from 
them by an artificial line. In some cases, according 
to Mr. Walpole, the adoption of such a course would 


have swelled the population of these boroughs to over | 
400,000 each, while the populations of the respective coun- | 


ties in which they were situate were very little more than, 


and in some cases under, 100,000. The creation of such | 


anomalies as this would certainly have been an odd way of 


remedying those which now exist; and the Committee were there- | 


of social inconvenience and suffering in order to save some 
shadow of consistency to the present Government, it would be 
going rather too far to alter the municipal boundaries of a 
large number of boroughs at the fag end of the last session of 
a moribund Parliament in order to carry out a fantastical 
scheme for redressing the balance between town and country. 
The truth is that the time is not ripe for any thorough or com- 
plete legislation with respect to borough boundaries. If they 
are regarded as part of our social and municipal arrangement, 
then, as we have already said, they ought not to be tampered 
with, except after full inquiry into local circumstances and 
with great regard to local feeling. If, on the other hand, 
they are regarded from a political point of view, then it is 
equally undesirable to take measures which, in the case of 
several (and those some of the most important boroughs), will 
largely increase the number of electors, until, by means of a 
real and not a sham redistribution Bill, the proportion between 
electors and representatives has been placed on something like 
a firm and reasonable footing. The hasty arrangements which 
may be sanctioned by a Parliament on the eve of a dissolation 
are not likely to be lasting. They will only furnish additional 
provocations to a speedy reopening of the whole question of 
Parliamentary Reform, with a view to its permanent—but, in 
a party sense, by no means Conservative—settlement. 





= 





THE FRENCH PRESS LAW. 


EFECTIVE as it is in several respects, it becomes every 
day more apparent that the new law on the French 
press, which is now just coming into operation, marks a great 


advance in the progress of Liberal ideas among the official 


| 


fore on that ground alone well warranted in rejecting the proposal | 


to extend the boundaries of Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Lambeth, and Marylebone. At the same time, we quite ccncur 
with them, as we have already intimated, in giving a certain 
and a considerable amount of weight to the wishes of the 
persons affected—both within and without the borough—which 
tended in the same direction. In six other cases the Committee 
found that there was no sort of identity between the interests 
of the districts proposed to be annexed and those of the 
boroughs to which they were to be joined. In some instances 
those interests seem, in fact, to be positively antagonistic; and 
in more than one case it was, as Mr. Walpole observed, quite ridi- 
culous to treat the people in the proposed annex as in any sense 
an overflow from the old borough. In point of fact, as to these 
boroughs, there was no ground for the measures suggested by the 
Commissioners, unless we were to act on the rule that a hard and 
fast line must be drawn between the rural and the urban 
population; that the latter, whenever they are found, must be 
gathered together into the existing boroughs, and that the 
counties must be strictly preserved to the former. Many 
country gentlemen appear to think that this is really one 





classes. The very general feeling of scepticism with which the 
English public, several years ago, received Louis Napoleon’s 
assurance that in the end Liberty would “ crown the edifice,” 
seems now not to have been so well-founded as most people at 
the time believed. It is true that much yet remains to be done, 
but the improvement is manifest and indisputable. Even 
before the Emperor’s famous letter of January 19th, 1867, a 
gradual softening of the early rigours of the Imperial Govern- 
ment had been going on for some years, and the document in 
question indicated a further approximation on the part of the 
head of the State towards those principles of freedom which 
he has never denied in words, but which he has often set aside 
in practice. Injudicious supporters, more Imperial than the 
Emperor himself, have delayed the carrying out of the designs 
shadowed forth in that manifesto; but the Emperor was evi- 
dently determined to have his way, and the firmness with which 
he has stood by his original projects is a good earnest of the 
sincerity of his intentions. The reforms suggested in the Imperial 
letter have now become law, and there is reason to believe» 
that they will be frankly and energetically carried out. 
Whatever he may be, Napoleon III. is certainly not a 
fool, and he must see that the present tendency of nations 
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over the whole of civilized Europe is towards a more 
active participation of the people in the management of 
public affairs. His own system is democratic, and so far it 
has anticipated, and perbups aided, the extension of democracy 
into other countries of the Eastern hemisphere. But hitherto 
the Napoleonic ideas have been more in favour of equality than 
of freedom, and the day is evidently coming when the two 
principles must be united in all States desirous of maintaining 
their place among the progressive Powers of the world. It is 
a mistake to suppose that either is sufficient by itself. They 
are not rivals, but fellow-workers towards one beneficent 
end. Each is the complement of the other; and, in the great 
correlation of political forces, it may be said that equality saves 
us from aristocratic exclusiveness, and freedom from bureau- 
cratic restraint. It is but just to the Emperor Napoleon to 
recollect that from the first he contemplated this union of these 
two principles in his scheme of government, though freedom 
was adjourned sine die, and, in the outset, only equality was 
secured. Perhaps there was some truth in what he said shortly 
after the coup d'état, that freedom does not fownd new forms 
of government, but is rather the result of conditions which 
have first been laid down somewhat imperatively by a single 
hand. The remark may not be of universal application, but it 
is certainly true in a good many instances, and especially in 
the case of France, where two attempts at a republic, and one 
at what is called a constitutional monarchy, have ended in 
failure. The Second Empire has tried a different plan, and it 
may be with a more correct appreciation of the national 
character. 

The circulars on the new Press Law recently issued by M. 
Pinard, the Minister of the Interior, and M. Baroche, the 
Minister of Justice, recall attention to the subject, and place 
the designs of Government in a still clearer and, it may be 
added, a still more satisfactory light. The system of warnings, 
suspensions, and suppressions is now abandoned, and all 
alleged offences of the press must be brought for adjudication 
before the magistrates. No doubt it would be better if a jury 
were made the arbiters; yet the present is a great improve- 
ment on the former plan. The magistrates are irremovable ; 
their decisions will therefore be perfectly free, and it is prob- 
able that they will act with a more impartial regard to the 
Jaw and the facts than can be expected of a Minister, who in 
such matters is necessarily a partisan. We are not justified in 
assuming that a respectable body of men like the French magis- 
trates will knowingly and systematically wrest the law in 
favour of Government for the sake of obtaining promotion ; and 
we can in some measure sympathize with M. Baroche when 
he repels the insinuations on this head which some French 
Liberals have thought fit to make. The great gain of the 
present law is that newspapers are to be no longer subjected 
to the sole will of the Government—that a third party is 
to mediate between the two. It may be that the magistrates 
will sometimes be influenced by an unconscious leaning towards 
power, and therefore a jury would have inspired more general 
confidence. But, as a rule, the tendency of lawyers is to be 
guided by law, and this is a much better thing than the arbi- 
trary will of a Minister who is perhaps acting as judge in his 
own cause. The Government, however, does not abandon all 
control of the newspaper-press. In the case of a journal pub- 
lishing something against the State which is considered action- 
able, the prefect of the department in which the paper is 
issued will designate the journalist to the Procureur-Impérial 
as a fitting person for prosecution. The procureur is not to 
allow his subordinates to prefer an indictment, but is himself 
to lay the papers without delay before the Minister of Justice. 
Furthermore, the prefect is not to bring any article under the 
notice of the procureur until he has first reported it to the 
Minister of the Interior; and he has to keep that Minister 
regularly informed as to the progress and results of each pro- 
secution. But both M. Pinard and M. Baroche intimate 
that the law will be exercised very lightly, and with a 
liberal regard for the opinions of Opposition writers. The 
former evidently relies a good deal upon official denials of 
what may be considered journalistic misrepresentations, 
either in the form of a “ communicated note,” to be published 





by the offending journal itself, or of a contradiction in some | 


other paper. These modes of rectification are to be resorted 
to without delay, and they are to be brief (or people will not 
read them), free from disputatious matter, and simply addressed 
to the correction of the error in question. A copy of every 
“communicated note,” together with the article it refers to, is 
to be submitted to the Minister of the Interior previous to 
being sent to the journal which has called it forth. M. Pinard 
even hopes that in many cases “voluntary rectifications ” of 


misstatements will be made by erring journalists; and to this | 








} 


| 





end he recommends the prefects to maintain “ good relations ” 
with the gentlemen of the press. “The duty of maintaining 
good relations,” he observes, “‘ is the best means of defence, for 
it compromises neither the dignity of the authorities nor the 
independence of the writer; you will be able to keep up such 
connections with all those who may in sincerity address them- 
selves to you. When essential questions create no divisions, 
these relations may frequently lead to voluntary rectifications 
being made; they may, by bringing persons together, conduce 
to a conformity of ideas; they are at least calculated to secure 
more justice in the estimate of intentions, and are of a nature 
to prevent personal offence, and eliminate from discussion that 
element of aggressiveness which sometimes separates men more 
widely from each other than do differences of principle.” How 
far Opposition writers will be disposed to cultivate the society 
of prefects and procureurs is very doubtful; the more so 
as in this very circular the duties of the prefects towards 
writers are said to be twofold—*“ that of surveillance, and that 
of maintaining good relations.” Swrveillance is a word of ugly 
sound, and independent journalists may well be excused if 
they decline a friendly association which may be used against 
them as a means of espionage. But the resort to communicated 
notes in preference to prosecutions, where the latter are not 
required by grave circumstances, is a decided good, for, after 
all, the official rectification breaks no bones. M. Baroche 





_ better position than it has occupied for many years. 


writes in the same spirit as M. Pinard. “ Nothing,” he says, 
“is further from the intentions of the Government than a 
jealous and restless surveillance of the slightest slips of the 
press. The criticism and discussion of political and adminis- 
trative acts should suffer no hindrance.” If these professions 
are acted up to with sincerity,.the French press will be in a 
It had 
a right to require some amelioration of its condition with the 
advancing consolidation of the Imperial power, for it has had 
a rough time to get through, and it has borne its misfortunes 
bravely. What has made its case particularly hard is that 
books and pamphlets have all this while been perfectly free ; 
but the journalist will henceforth meet the author on something 


_ dike equal terms. 


Read by the light of these two circulars, the new Press 
Law seems to be regarded with greater favour by the Opposition 
party than it was during it passage through the legislative 
body. The Paris correspondent of the Daily News, who gene- 
rally speaks the sentiments of the French Liberals, and who is 
certainly not prone to think favourably of any action of the 
Government, draws happy auguries from the new position of 
journalists. He writes— 


“*T anticipate that a very large measure of practical liberty of the 
press will at once prevail in France, and, in spite of occasional severe 
sentences upon individual journalists, must be expected to prevail 
increasingly. Ido not at all fear that cowp d’¢tat by which Senator 
Leroy Saint-Arnand—an ominously sounding name—predicted that 
the newly-granted liberties must soon be put an end to. The Emperor 
was beyond all doubt strong enough to have kept back the liberties 
which he has wisely granted for some time longer, but I do not think 
he is strong enough to repeal them; and, moreover, his views tend 
evidently to consolidate his power by light rather than darkness.” 


We are glad to receive this unbiassed testimony in favour of 
what we have frequently advanced, and it is a satisfaction to 
reflect that such was the view we took of the French Press Bill 
during its progress through the Chambers, when most of the 
French Liberals, and some of our English journals (including, 
we must needs add, the Daily News itself, with its faithful 
correspondent), did nothing but carp at the imperfections of 
the measure, and deny or misrepresent its better features. The 
new law must be judged very much as we are all obliged to 
judge our own Reform Bill of last session. There might have 
been a better measure; it is not perfect; it has its short- 
comings and its objectionable features; it must in time be 
amended by a supplementary Bill. But it is a decided advance 
out of a state of things which had become no longer tenable ; it 
abandons many exceptional powers which the State had taken 
to itself during a period of revolution, and it renders the pro- 
fession of journalism and the expression of opinion more easy 
and secure. If the journalists of France will use their power 
with discretion, we see no reason to fear that the dismal days 
of repression will return. And we have good reason to hope 


| that Frenchmen are at length learning the one quality in’ 
| which they have hitherto been wanting—that of plain common- 
| sense. 


It may be that the stern lesson of the last sixteen 
years was needed to teach them the virtue of moderation, and 


| the superiority of calm, practical discussion to the grandest 


flights of declamation and the wildest ecstasies of revolutionary 
fervour. If so, the chequered history of the Second Empire 
will not have been acted in vain. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN WELSH 
CHURCHES. 


fF\HOSE conversant with the affairs of missions must be struck 

with the efforts made to supply heathen nations with 
native teachers. We are a charmingly consistent people. On 
the other side of the Severn there is a land of hills and valleys, 
woods and rivers, with a population of something over a million 
speaking a language not our own. We have been anxious at 
al] times to supply them with religious instruction. There are 
a good many fat livings in that country, and people pay tithes 
there as regularly as we do ourselves. So we have been very 
anxious at all times to supply the Welsh with religious in- 
struction. The Welsh people as a rule speak Welsh of course. 
Since the days of Walpole we have therefore sent them well- 
born and well-educated, though somewhat hungry, Englishmen 
to fill their benefices and sees and give them religious instruction. 
The pastors spoke one tongue, the flocks another. The preachers 
preached and pocketed the tithes—of course they did; the flocks 
listened and paid the tithes, and if they didn’t feel the better 
for the exercise, why it was their own fault. The pastors often 
preached in Welsh, as well as they were able. They did their 
best perhaps, and, according to the old adage, angels could do 
no more, Mistakes no doubt were made—we all know the 
errors committed by persons while they learn French, and 
generally long after. The good Bishop Burgess, for instance, 


the neighbouring village of Llanymstundwy. “I would not go 
to the other side of the road to hear him again,” significantly 
answered Peggy. A respectable Welsh clergyman residing in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Criccieth, says, “ I should have 
no objection to my Bishop (Bangor) delivering an extempore 
and unprepared address to my communicants, but I should not 
like him to occupy my pulpit. To some extent he is able to 
speak the vernacular to the people, but his prepared sermons 
are in grammatical Welsh,which the people understand as much 
as they do Dutch.” Like pastor, like people, says the old 
proverb. Like bishop, like clergy also. Things are not in this 
respect so bad as they used to be, but still numerous are the 
instances in which parishes with exclusively Welsh populations 
are in the charge of clergymen whose only language is the 
English. In former times all the best livings were given to 
the relatives and personal friends of the bishops. The relations 
of the Bishop of St. Asaph, forty years ago had £23,679, whilst 
the general body of the clergy in the diocese received £18,391 





per annum. The fortunate friends ofa mitred chief were usually 
absentees. In Anglesea, for instance, there are seventy-five 
parishes. In 1832 there were sixty-two parishes with non- 
resident incumbents, and fifty-five parishes without a resident 


| clergyman of any kind, whilst nineteen of these parishes 


was accustomed to bless the people after this fashion—* the | 


peace of God which passeth all vengeance” (dial for deall). 
A clergyman at “ Capel Coleman,” while speaking of man’s 


depravity, declared that “every man is exceedingly tall by | people were unable to benefit even by the little instruction 


nature.” The little men in the congregation looked in astonish- 


truth of the statement. 


to assert that “every man is exceedingly blind by nature.” 
The same preacher, on another occasion, made—“ Hail, 
King of the Jews,” to mean—“An old cow of straw 
king of Ireland.” Another once gave a curious turn to 


At last, however, one parishioner, | 
clearer-sighted than the rest, discovered that the preacher meant | 


were served by only six curates. The effect was withering. 
The clergy were strangers to the people, their language, 
manners, customs, and tastes. In hundreds of instances 
English sermons were preached from the pulpits. Fancy a 
Welsh sermon to a London congregation! The bishops and 
clergy trampled on every prejudice of the people. The 


; | doled out to them here and there. The nation was divided into 
ment at each other, and seemed to question—poor souls !—the 


the clause, “but the righteous to life eternal,” “but to | 


some chickens the food of the geese.” A late dean in North 
Wales read “ Be Thou exalted, O God of Heaven, above 
the earth and firmament,” as “ Arise, O God, above the head 
of two hens, and the crow’s egg also.” Another clergyman 
reading “the whole head is sick and the whole heart faint,” 
was understood to say—*“the back parts are sick, and the 
middle of the back faint.” After all, there is a serious side to 
the matter. Some of the errors of Anglo-Welsh clergymen 
are positively unfit for publication. Occasionally the English 
clergyman in Wales has been made the subject of a hoax. There 
is a story related of one English clergyman still living, who 
employed a native to prepare a sermon for him. The Welsh- 
man was a wag, and took for his text, ‘“‘ Nimrod was a mighty 
hunter before the Lord.” The sermon, gravely delivered, 
proved to be a humorous description of fox and hare-hunting, 


and kindred subjects. These things are true, not of the past | 


merely, but of the present. For at this moment the four 
Welsh bishops, as “well as a large number of the inferior 
clergy in Welsh parishes are in many cases total, in all cases 
comparative, strangers to the people, their language, their 
manners, and their customs. The Bishops of St. David’s, 
Llandaff, and Bangor are supposed to know something of the 
Welsh tongue, of course. 
better, acquainted with the grammatical structure of the 
language. The Bishops of Llandaff and Bangor are more or 
less so likewise. Still, even when they speak Welsh, they speak 
one language, and the people still speak another ; for the people 
as such may be said to be oblivious to the existence of a Welsh 
grammar. So the bishops speak grammatical Welsh, the 
people talk the vernacular; and the bishops remain barbarians 
to the people, and the people barbarians to the bishops. It is 


not very long since Dr. Thirlwall confirmed a number of | 


children in a pretty little church in the north of Pem- 
brokeshire. It was his first visit to that parish church, 
and the people naturally flocked to see him. They were 
all Welsh, but most of them had a little knowledge 
of English as well. The bishop addressed them in both 
languages; and subsequently declared himself delighted with 
the attention paid to his remarks. The vicar, however, after- 
wards interrogated some of his flock as to how they had liked 
his lordship’s discourse. One answered for the rest,and the 
rest agreed to the reply, “ We liked the English part of the 
sermon very well, but we didn’t understand the Welsh part at 
all.” A few years ago the Bishop of Bangor preached at 
Criccieth, in Carnarvonshire. ‘ How did you like the bishop’s 
sermon f” inquired a traveller of a publican’s wife residing in 





two parts. The clergy composed the one; the people the other. 
They were in all essentials perfect strangers. Assimilation was 
simply impossible. How could there be any assimilation under 
the circumstances? There are in the characters of different 
races certain differences that resist all attempts at perfect assi- 
milation. The character of the first inhabitants of a country 
communicates itself to each new succession of colonists, and 
often survives every possible change of laws, language, and 
civilization. The modern Frenchman is only a reproduction of 
the primitive Gaul. Our Irishman is still the impulsive creature 
which Patrick found him to be. The Welsh of to-day are very 
much the same people that they were in the time of Giraldus, 
with the exception of a few favourable traits, the necessary 
results of Protestantism and a more tranquil state of society. 
No one who is tolerably acquainted with both can help 
remarking how completely opposite are the Welsh and English 
characters. In dealing with Welsh religious matters, this should 
be constantly kept in view. The question is not whether, on social 
grounds, it would be better or worse for Wales to lose herlanguage; 
but what is the cause of the failure of the Establishment there P 
Now, the admirable adaptation of the precepts of Christianity to 
all ages and countries cannot be doubted, and yet it may be 
said that that religion itself cannot be impressively taught and 
brought home to the heart without the aid of that indefinable 
community of feeling which generally exists between men of 
the same race. The fact is we have tried to teach the Welsh 
people through the medium of a tongue they did not and do 


} 
| not understand. Of course the attempt was a failure. We have 


Dr. Thirlwall, indeed, is well, few | 








| good or bad—but the story is still a strange one. 


discovered our error, and therefore now employ natives to teach 
the Gospel, in other countries. In Wales, the key to the hearts 
of the people has been cast by the clergy into the hands of 
their opponents, and therefore it is that nine-tenths of the 
whole population are Dissenters. The result may have been 
At the 
Reformation, the contest was for the Gospel in the “ tongue 
understanded of the people.” The principle was applied equally 
to Wales. The Bible and the Prayer-book were translated into 
Welsh; the Act of Uniformity at a later day enacted that in 
Wales, the services and the sermons should be Welsh because 
the XXIV. Article of the Church had declared that “ it is a 
thing plainly repugnant to the Word of God and the custom 
of the Primitive Church, to have publick prayer in the charch 
or to minister the sacraments in a tongue not understanded of 
the people.” At length we forgot all this, and sent English 
clergymen into Wales, and Wales for good or for evil has 
reaped or will reap the fruit. 








MR. JUSTICE BLACKBURN’S CHARGE. 


HE Jamaica question is not one of those sources from which 

one might expect to see gratifying amenities springing 

up, but, however prolific Jamaica may be in unpleasantnesses, 

| the difference of opinion among the judges of the Court of 
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Queen’s Bench on Monday last certainly came upon the public 
as a painful surprise. Our readers will remember that Mr. 
Justice Blackburn, in his charge to the grand jury who were 


called together to consider the last indictment preferred against 


Governor Eyre by the Jamaica Committee, stated that his. 


opinion of the law was fortified by the concurrence of the other 


imdges of the court :—‘‘ In forming my opinion,” says the | 
Seo _ forth to the world stamped with the authority of the highest 


learned judge, “I have taken every opportunity of consulting 


my brother judges, and most of them have given me their 


assistance or advice, and I think I may say that they have 


agreed in what I have said, except that one of them rather | 


doubted if an act honest, but beyond the legal powers of a 
man, could be indictable—a point which in the view I have 
taken is not very material. For the rest, the judges of my 


own court, with whom I am in daily communication, have of | 
degree of excitement in Westminsver Hall, such as this genera- 


course given me their assistance; and I yesterday stated to 
them—that is, to the Lord Chief Justice, to my brother 
Mellor, to my brother Lush, and to my brother Hannen 
—the effect of what I have now stated to you, and they 
all agreed to it, and authorized me to say so.” It will 
be remembered that, in dealing with the two points which 
he presented to the jury, the establishment of martial law 
and the trial of Gordon, Mr. Justice Blackburn pointed out 
the legality of the former, and, with regard to the latter, 
directed the jury that if they believed that a conspiracy to 
break into insurrection existed, that it was necessary that 
Gordon, whom Mr. Eyre believed to be at the head of it, should 
be summarily tried, then that his removal from the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary courts into a place where the military courts had 
taken theplace of these tribunals, was justified. Totheseviews Sir 
Alexander Cockburn says he never assented. The misunder- 
standing formed the subject of a written paper, which the Lord 
Chief Justice read at the sitting of the court on Monday last, a 
document in reply to which was read by Mr. Justice Blackburn 
at the same time, and of a correspondence which passed 
between Sir Alexander Cockburn and Sir Robert Lush on 
Tuesday, and was published in the morning papers of Wed- 
nesday. It would appear that as soon as Mr. Justice Black- 
burn had formed his opinion upon the case, a meeting of the 
judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench was held, at which the 
proposed charge was discussed and the approval of the judges 
given; but what took place at this meeting is itself a matter 
upon which there is a painful misunderstanding. Mr. Justice 
Blackburn states that he mentioned to the Lord Chief Justice 
and to his brother judges the heads of what he proposed to lay 
before the grand jury as the law to guide them, having reduced 
into writing the proposition which he considered most im- 
portant, ze. as to the principle on which the criminal 
responsibility of a governor charged with the duty of putting 
down an insurrection depended, and stating the other points 
verbally. According to the Lord Chief Justice, the proposition 
on which all the judges were agreed was much more limited. 
It was that, assuming that a governor had power to put martial 
law in force, all that could be required of him as far as affected 
his responsibility in a court of criminal law, was that if he 
acted with an honest intention to discharge his duty and 
brought to the consideration of the course to be pursued a 
careful and conscientions judgment, then that he would not be 


M liable for error of judgment or for excesses committed by his 


subordinates, that this was all that the judges considered it 
necessary to lay down in point of law, and that, so far from 
the Lord Chief Justice agreeing in Mr. Justice Blackburn’s 
direction that the removal of Gordon from Kingston into the 
proclaimed district for the purpose of subjecting him to martial 
law was legally justifiable, he repudiated the notion of sharing 


it. In the correspondence between the Lord Chief Justice and 
learnt by this time that, notwithstanding the nature of the 


Mr. Justice Lush a more detailed account of what took place 
in the judges’ room is given. It would appear that Sir Alex- 


ander Cockburn never saw the paper to which Mr. Justice | 


Blackburn referred, that on his coming into the room Mr. 
Justice Blackburn, in the presence of the other judges, referred 
to the fact that he had handed them the document, and pro- 
ceeded to tell him verbally what the contents of the paper were, 


and that he (the Lord Chief Justice) being satisfied with the law | 


proposed to be laid down, gave his assent to it without perusing 
the document. Mr. Justice Lush, with whom the document 
was left, in his reply, states that he returned it to Mr. Justice 
Blackburn, but that it contained only the general propositions 
mentioned in court by the Lord Chief Justice, and that it did 
not state anything about martial law, or refer to the case of 
Gordon. 

A misunderstanding so unfortunate in its nature, and with 
80 serious a tendency to draw reflections upon two of the most 
eminent men the judicial bench possesses, if not to bring dis- 
credit upon the administration of criminal justice, cannot be 





' too heartily deplored. The unhappy mistake having occurred, 


however much as we may regret the course which Sir Alexander 
Cockburn has considered it necessary to adopt, we cannot shut 
our eyes to the necessity which compelled him, entertaining 
the view of the law which he does, to disclaim any approval 
of the charge. Doctrines from which he dissented, and which 
had not the approval of the other members of the court, went 


court of criminal jurisdiction in the realm, and that, too, in a 
matter in which the gravest constitutional principles were 
involved. We cannot, however, discharge from our minds the 
feeling that Sir Alexander Cockburn might have withdrawn his 
assent from the charge without involving the court in the con- 
tradictory statements we have pointed out, and which created 
a most painful impression upon all who heard them, and a 


tion at least has not seen. He might have permitted his own 
charge in the case of Nelson and Brand to express the view 
of the law which he entertains, and an intimation to Mr. 
Justice Blackburn of the error into which he had fallen could 
not have failed to produce an explanation absolving the Chief 
Justice from all responsibility for the views which he had 
expressed. 

Viewing the case, however, apart from the discusssion as to 
what took place in the judge’s room, it is impossible to shut 
our eyes to the fact that all the mischief is owing to the irre- 
gular way in which the proceedings were conducted. It 
appears to be beyond dispute, that for every charge delivered 
to the grand jury of Middlesex in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
the collective authority of the whole court is pledged, and that 
the puisne judge who delivers the charge speaks not upon his 
own authority only, but as the mouthpiece of the court; and, 
if we mistake not, the salary of the senior puisne judge is by a 
few pounds a year larger than that of the other puisnes in 
recognition of this duty which his seniority imposes upon him. 
That being the state of the law, it is marvellous that the 
members of the court should have departed from the ordinary 
practice, when a joint opinion is delivered, of having the charge 
reduced into writing, and perused and approved by each judge. 
It is possible that had this been done the opinion of the 
court would have represented a compromise, and that the grand 
jury in being compelled to listen to and act upon the opinions 
of the dissenting judges, would be in fact constituted the judges 
of law as well as of fact; but the course, if inconvenient, 
would have had precedent to support it. It is well known that 
in all cases of joint opinions they are more or less the result of 
compromises, and it is difficult to see why several judges should 
not have addressed the grand jury, in the same way as they 
do a common jury when there is a difference of opinion in a 
trial at bar. In the present case, however, not only was the 
charge left largely to the discretion of the judge who delivered 
it, but even that portion of it which had been reduced into 
writing, was not even perused by the Lord Chief Justice. 
We do not say to whony is to be attributed the oversight 
that has occurred, nor, haying regard to the enormous amount 
of work which our judges*have to get through, should we be 
inclined to say that any ne is to be visited with blame, but it 
still remains to be regretted that one of the most important 
questions which have come before the court of recent years 
should not have received more deliberate consideration from the 
full court, and that it should have produced a misunder- 
standing happily rare among English judges. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the Jamaica Committee will not be induced by 
what has taken place to complicate the situation still further 
by preferring a fresh indictment against Mr. Eyre. That they 
have the power to do so is not disputed, but they must have 


charge which may be delivered, there is not much probability 
of a grand jury returning a true bill. The class from which 
grand jurors come have adopted a broad, it may be a prejudiced, 
view of the question, but it is one not likely to be shaken, and, 
like most other people, they are heartily tired of Mr. Eyre 
and his prosecutions. 








A RITUALISTIC FUNERAL. 


“T IVE, horse, and you shall have grass,” is a sample of the 

consolation offered by the Ritual Commission to those 
members of the Church of England who are not disposed that 
its doctrines and ritual should return to the status quo ante 
the Reformation. As the horse dies while the grass is growing, 
so the principles of the Reformation are being gradually under- 
mined while the Commission is investigating points about 
which no one has any doubt. What was feared when it was 
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first appointed was that it would hang up the question raised | 


by Lord Shaftesbury’s Vestments Bill. This it has effectually 
done. ‘Two sessions have passed without legislation, and there 
is every prospect of yet further delay. But why? If the 


Legislature is ever to deal with this subject the Commission has | 
already provided it with abundance of matter to work upon. | 


In its first and second reports it has condemned the use of 
vestments, incense, and candles. As faras ritual is con- 
cerned, these are the greatest grievances against which the 
Protestant members of the Church complain. Why are not 
the conclusions of the Commissioners in regard to them acted 


upon? It is hard to say how far the Government sides with | 


that party in the House of Lords which is in favour of waiting 
until the Commission shall have reported upon all the questions 
referred to its consideration. But it was Lord Derby who origi- 

nally counselled delay until they should have made their first 
report, and the Government, when the subject was again 

recently brought before the House of Lords by Lord Shaftesbury, 
concurred in the opinion that legislation during the present 
session was impossible. Talk of a league between the Roman 
Catholics and the High Church party to destroy Protestantism ; 

if there exists any league having such an object, it is between 
the extreme Ritualists and the Conservative party; and Mr. 
Disraeli would much better serve the cause of Protestantism, 
for which he professes so sincere an interest, by saving it from 
the attack of an innovating minority in England than by 
pledging himself to uphold its connection with the State for 

the advantage of a minority in Ireland. At this moment, 

though the Commissioners have reported against them, though 

sympathizing judges have condemned some of their proceedings, 

and though the conscience of the whole country cries out 

against them, the Ritualists are enjoying perfect immunity 

from control. Churchwardens and bishops have no more 

influence over them than Royal Commissioners. If ever there 

was a churchwarden from whom successful action in this 

matter might have been expected, it might have been expected 

from Mr. Westerton, who in the days when Mr. W. J. E. 

Bennett was Perpetual Curate of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
made such an appeal to the convictions of the inhabitants that 
Mr. Bennett was fain to resign bis curacy and retire to Frome. 
In those days St. Paul’s and St. Barnabas, Pimlico, stood very 
much in the position subsequently occupied by St. George’s-in- 
the-East. They were the battle-ground on which the contest 
between Protestantism and Puseyism was to be fought out. But 
though Mr. Bryan King, at the East-end of London, shared the 
fate to which Mr. Bennett had succumbed at the West-end, Pusey- 
ism has advanced, has developed, has waxed stronger, simply be- 
cause, notwithstanding its illegality, there is no law to repress it. 
What matters it that a mob succeeds in driving away an inno- 
vator from one church, or that an energetic churchwarden drives 
away a similar offender from another? Uno awulso, non deficit 
alter. St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, was no sooner rid of Mi. 
Bennett than Mr. Liddell sprouted up in his vacant place ; 
and now, nearly twenty years after it was supposed that he 
had killed the dragon, Mr. Westerton writes to the Bishop of 
London to say that the monster is still alive and more intolerable 
than ever. “I dare say, my lord, “he writes, “ you will be as 
weary of hearing of these things as I am of telling them, but, 
from my known opposition to these practices when they were in 
their infancy in our parish, many persons consider it to be my 
duty to interfere and bring them under your lordship’s notice.” 
Cui bono? What can his lordship do? He can only, with 
Mr. Westerton, “express a hope, which is felt by thousands of 
well-wishers to the Church of England, that the Royal Com- 
mission on Ritualism will speedily conclude their report, and 
that legislation may forthwith follow of such a character as may 
prevent the priestly party from sucveeding in their designs of 
restoring things to the same state within her pale as existed in 
the Charch before the Reformation.” 

The immediate occasion of Mr. Westerton’s letter is a 
funeral he witnessed lately in St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 
Nothing could be more pronounced than the rite used upon 
this occasion. All the free seats were removed from the nave, 
and a crimson cloth laid down reaching from the entrance up 
to the Communion-table, which was draped and fitted up in 
every respect as an altar, having a super-altar upon it, and on 
the super-altar a cross between two altar-lights. “ I was struck,” 
says Mr. Westerton, “ with the great progress which has been 
made here in Ritualism, and its inseparable doctrine, since my 
retirement ; amongst other things, the black gowns of the clerk 
and verger have been abolished, and the cassock adopted, the 
clerk wearing a surplice in addition thereto.” But this was 
nothing to what was to come. “ When the funeral arrived a pro- 
cession advanced to meet it in the following order :—The cross- 
bearer, in surplice, carrying a large processional cross on a staff 


some six or seven feet high. I was informed that he was 
‘Brother Crickmay, of the Guild of St. Alban.’ Then came 
the choir boys, and then the clergy... .. Both in going to 
and returning from the porch with the body, the sentences 
prescribed by the rubric were not read, but some verses 
of the 117th hymn of that most unsound collection, 
now so much used in your lordship’s diocese, called ‘Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,’ were chanted. On returning from the 
porch they were preceded as before by ‘ Brother Crickmay ’ and 


| his cross, and followed by the mourners. On reaching the 
_ chancel the clergy and choir filed off right and left. The bier 











containing the coffin was placed in the choir, the processional 

cross-bearer standing at its head, facing the altar, which he con- 

tinued to do through the services which followed.” Mr. Wes- 

terton must have been sorely discouraged when he recognised 

amongst the clergy his old opponent, Mr. Bennett; and he 

probably felt that it would be a happy state of things for the 

parish if it could go back to its old incumbent and the inno- 

vations of twenty years ago, instead of Mr. Liddell and the 

elaborate ceremonial over which he presided. “TI will not,” 

he says, “‘ describe the manner of its ‘ celebration’ [the celebra- 

tion of Holy Communion }—the prayers in secret, the adorations, 

the crossings and genuflexions of the ‘celebrant’ and the 

‘server,’ as you will find them ordered in the work called ‘ The 

Directorium Anglicanum : a manual of directions for the right 

celebration of the Holy Communion, &c.’ ... . With this book to 

guide him, any one will be able to test the state at which things 

havearrived in the once Protestantand Reformed Church of Eng- 

land.” When Mr. Westerton adds that the funeral in question 

was conducted in accordance with the ritual prescribed by the 

Directorium, we can quite understand his statement, that 

several persons who were collected outside shouted into the 

church, “ How long has this been a Romish chapel P ” “ Downy 

right Popery!” and“ Shame! shame!” Butof what use are 

such exclamations, or to what purpose does so active a layman 

as Mr. Westerton address the Bishop of London, when Mr. 

Liddell not only follows the instructions of the Directorium 

instead of those of the bishop, but declares his determination 

to carry out his own convictions to the fullest extent, “ come 

what may”? Sucha position of affairs is not only dangerous, 

it is ridiculous. Mr. Liddle is one of those Churchmen who 

stand up for apostolical succession. How is such a belief con: 
sistent with his defiance of his bishop? Has the authority 
of the Apostles descended only upon himself, and those who 
put their faith in the “Directorium Anglicanum”? There can be 
no doubt as to the thoroughly Roman Catholic character of 
the ceremony to which Mr. Westerton’s letter alludes. “The 
purpose,” says the editor of the Directoriuam—the same Dr. 
Lee, we believe, who called the fathers of the Reformation 
scoundrels, and spoke of the late Lord Palmerston as “ a 
frivolous old heathen”—‘the purpose for which of old the corpse 
was brought into the church was to have the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice offered in the presence and on bebalf of the dead.” 
As the ritual prescribed by the Directorium was strictly 
followed during the funeral ceremony at St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge, it is clear that the deceased, who was not a parishioner, 
was taken to St. Paul’s for “the purpose for which of old the 
corpse was brought into the church,” namely, “to have the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice offered” for the soul of the departed. 
But this means exactly the same thing which a Roman Catholic 
would understand by “ Mass for the dead.” And this is Mr. 
Liddell’s idea of the sort of service which it is within the com- 
petence of a clergyman of the Church of England to perform, 
Nothing can be more monstrous, unless it be the fact that he 
is able to reduce his idea to practice with impunity. Of course 
no one would wish actually to punish Mr. Liddell, or any other 
clergyman for entertaining and practising whatever views with 
regard to Christian ritualism are agreeable to him. But he 
has no right to do this at the expense of the Church of England. 
Is it not lamentable to think that, though he has not the right, 
he has the power? 








JOKES UPON SCOTCHMEN. 


E are not in the habit of crediting Scotchmen with over 
much sensitiveness; and yet, had they been less inclined 

to take umbrage at our southern raillery, the old habit of 
making a Scotchman the butt of every absurd story would 
have died out long before it actually did. We know more of 
the Scotch now, and the Scotch know more of us; the old 
sharp divergences of national character (which were mostly 
imaginary, by the way) having thus been greatly softened or 
obliterated, there is not so much opportunity offered to the 
modern Johnson or Sydney Smith. But as a great many excel- 
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lent jokes would be impossible if the old traditionary Scotchman 
were altogether abolished, writers and talkers claim the right 
of preserving a typical Northerner, who does duty in such 
emergencies. So distinctly, however, do we recognise the fact 
that this useful creature is as much an imaginary representative 
as the Highlander at tobacconists’ shop-doors, that we do not 
hesitate to laugh at him before Scotchmen themselves. It is 
quite safe to doso in London ; it is more dangerous in Scotland. | 
There really exist Scotchmen who hate Dr. Johnson with a 
deadly hatred, on account of his jokes upon their country. 
Witticisms that they would contemptuously sneer at if they 
met them in the columns of a comic journal, rankle in their 
bosom when winged with the authority of the old Fleet-street | 
tyrant. One can easily imagine Dr. Johnson’s delight on dis- 
covering that his careless raillery was accepted as a series of 
grave accusations against Scotland. Who does not remember 
Boswell’s tirst introduction to him, when the trembling laird 
was forced to confess that he had come from Scotland? “ That, 
sir, I find is what a very great many of your countrymen cannot 
help.” In these days the joke seems neither very smart nor 
very new. There is about as much wit in it as there is logic 
in such an argument as “Sir, you are a fool.” But, says 
Boswell, “this stroke stunned mea good deal, and when we 
had sate down, I felt myself not a little embarrassed and appre- 
hensive of what might come next.” Could any man withstand 
the temptation of “chaffing” Scotland under such circum- 
stances ? Dr. Johnson became cleverer as he proceeded. Many 
of the smartest things he ever uttered were directed against 
Scotland and Scotchmen—bright, happy, pungent sayings 
which Scotchmen should have been proud to know that they 
had suggested. The best known of these, of course, is the 
celebrated “ Sir, let me tell you the noblest prospect which a 
Scotchman ever sees is the highroad that leads him to England;” 
to which Boswell sententiously rejoins—* After all, however, 
those who admire the rude grandeur of nature cannot deny it 
to Caledonia.” Johnson loved to repeat his famous joke in every 
possible form. On another occasion he said there was just 
sufficient meat and drink in Scotland to allow the natives to 
run away from home. By far his cleverest hit, however, was 
gravely suggesting that a stick which he had left behind him 
in the Highlands would not be returned to him, on account of 
the value of such a piece of timber in the country. It is no 
uncommon thing to find the compilers of Scotch guide-books, 
after having quoted pages from the “ Lady of the Lake” as 
testimonials to the attractive nature of their land, proceeding 
to vilify Dr. Johnson for having said that Scotland wanted 
trees, and endeavouring to prove him quite mistaken. They 
will tell you the girth of some oaks in Lord Stronachlacher’s 
park, and the height of the silver firs at Roseneath. Conceive 
of the same process being applied, by other much-joked 
nationalities, to the witty things said of them. Welshmen, for 
instance, are extremely sensitive, and even sympathetic, in 
their sensitiveness, as our readers may have seen in our 
correspondence columns the other week, when a Welshman 
went elaborately to prove that a sentence, in which something 
was hinted about Scotland only, did not apply, and could not 
be made by any force of argument to apply to Wales. Nowa 
common joke is to say that there is obvious tautology in the 
couplet :— 
“Toffy was a Welshman, | 
Taffy was a thief.” 
Why, instead of endeavouring to disprove an assertion that | 
was never made, did not our correspondent produce a column 
of statistics to show that all Welshmen were not thieves? 
What should we think of an Englishmen writing to a French 
paper, to say that he does not wear kilts, that he never beat 
his wife, that he abhors bagpipes, and that not one of his rela- 
tions ever committed suicide because of a November fog? Or 
what should we think of a Frenchman writing to the Times to 
say that he really does not live in ceaseless pursuit of his 
neighbours’ wives, that he really has seen a washing-stand, 
and is not unacquainted with soap, that he does not live entirely 
on frogs, and that he does not invariably eat his food with a 
knife? The Scotch are the only nation in the world who have 
felt it incumbent upon them to argue away the jokes levelled 
at them; but the jokes remain. 

“Pray, sir,” said Boswell, once upon a time. “ can you trace 
the cause of your antipathy to the Scotch?” “TI cannot, sir,” 
replied Johnson, who possibly was astonished at hearing his 
quips and oddities dignified with the name of antipathy. 
Boswell, however, was not satisfied with the answer, whereupon | 
he hinted that Mr. Sheridan had said it was because the Scotch 
sold Charles I. “Then, sir, old Mr. Sheridan has found out a | 
very good reason,” replied the sage. He grasps the proffered 
explanation as the little Edward may have seized upon the 





| weathercock as the only solution of his difficulty, when he was 
| pestered about Kilve and Liswyn Farm. 


* At Kilve there was no weather-cock, 
And that’s the reason why.” 


The epigrams born of antipathy are bitter, not humorous, 
Why should there be a reason for every joke? It does not 
concern us to know that the majority of Scotchmen do not 





| take snuff; that the kilt is almost unknown in tke land; that 


the Scotchmen whom we regard as typical of their countrymen 


| —Burns, Walter Scott, Wilson, and others—have certainly not 


erred on the side of prudence, or extreme caution, or penurious- 
ness. Wewant aScotchman in kilts, with alarge “sneeshin-mull,” 
with red hair and prominent facial angles, with an extraordinary 
amount of “cheek” and perseverance, with a capacity for 
honestly robbing every one around him, with a fine relish for 
raw whisky, a longing for London, and an accent sufficient to 
put an organ out of tune. Such a being we must have. What 
should we do without him? Half the jokes that fit him as 
naturally as his scanty tartan garments, would look ridiculous 
upon an Irishman; and if we had no typical Scotchmen, all 
our “nationality ” jokes would have to fall back upon the 
typical Irishman. If we were not afraid of provoking a host 
of correspondents into deluging us with pages of statistics, we 
should say that the Welsh were too insignificant to bear the 
weight of those jokes now borne by the Scotch. We do not 
know enough about the average Welshman to yield him the 
post. He occasionally reveals himself at the Eistedfodd, and 
sometimes appears in the pages of the Registrar-General’s 
reports (again we beg the forbearance of all infuriated corre- 
spondents), but otherwise he wants definite character. Now 
our typical Scotchman is rugged and rough with angles. From 
every point of him there juts a peg, on which we may hang 
our more or less brilliant witticism. His ‘hair, his nose, his 
lack of money, his absence of clothing, his impervionsness to 
fun—these, and a hundred other characteristics are tempting 
to the club-wit. However, to that young gentleman we would 
give this piece of advice—get the stories which Scotchmen 
themselves have told about the typical Scotchman. They are 
much more laughable and incisive than anything yow are likely 
to say. In such collections as that of Dean Ramsay, for 
instance, they are to be found in abundance—full of a keen, 
pungent, and vivid humour, the like of which we fail to find in 
any groove of our softer southern literature. The Sawney whom 
the anthropomorphic fun of the Scotch has thus invented is a 
delicious creature. His chief virtue is his sublime unconscious- 
ness ; he gives you sharp and sudden revelations of his shrewd 
or blundering theories of life, his “‘ mother-wit,” and the poverty 
of his neighbours and of his country, with the most charming 
absence of that reticence upon which his countrymen pride 
themselves. The Scotchman whom one meets in England is an 
indistinguishable, characterless sort of man, who has lost the 
odour of his country and does not seek to revive it; the typical 
Scotchman whom one meets in such books as that we have 
mentioned, though perhaps not quite true to life, is at least 
more possible and more amusing than our own typical Scotch- 
man, who is, after all, a little too like the tobacconists’ 
Highlander. 








“LOWDOWNERS.” 


E should be sorry to naturalize the word which we have 
placed at the head of this paper, but it is difficult to 
find a more expressive or a more appropriate term for the 
subject to which we are about to refer. In an American maga- 
zine (Putnam’s), we find an account of a people exhibiting a 
state of society to which it is instructive to call attention. We 
are, perhaps, prone at times here, when vexed by some admi- 
nistrative blockheadedness, to wish that we enjoyed what is 
termed the greater freedom and vivacity of Democratic Govern- 
ment. It is well, therefore, to look occasionally into the 
conditions of life which now and then spring up in America, 
and which, certainly, in the following instance, does not provoke 
our national jealousy. 
A contributor to Putnam’s Magazine, who was appointed 
“ Bureau Major” over aregion in Western South Carolina, in 
the course of his duties, was brought in contact with a caste 
of the population whom he calls low-down people or Lowdowners. 


His first applicant for relief was a woman, who complained 


that her husband had cut away from her, although he had 


_ “ contracted to keep her for ninety-nine years.” When asked 


why she was not regularly married, the lady answered “ that 
the defaulter conldn’t marry her because he had a wife.” The 
Major was compelled to say that the case was one in which 
he had no jurisdiction.. We are told that the story is typical 
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of the moral depravity of the Lowdowners. “The war has 
left so many wives without husbands and so many girls with- 
out the chance of marriage. Thirteen thousand men of South 
Carolina dead in battle or of wounds! .... The state is 
swarming with widows and girls who emigrate after the 
garrisons, and lead a life like that of the ‘Wrens of the 
Curragh.” ‘The soldiers find it difficult to marry but easy 
enough to establish other relations with this redundant 
female populace. Nor do the women shrink from the protec- 
tion even of the niggers. When their husbands and relatives 
were out of the way, they accepted them almost cheerfully. 
“Infanticide is unknown, because shame is unknown.” Drunk- 
enness is not so common, in consequence of the high price of 
whisky. “If our vagrant friend,” writes the Major, “ cannot 
become the hamble retainer of a distillery, taking pay in kind 
for his services, and consuming himself off the face of the earth 
with rotgut, he generally limits his enjoyments to hog, hominy, 
and laziness.” ‘The w inen, it must be said for them, are tem- 
perate; the Major sa,. he never caw one of them intoxicated. 
Nothing can equal the improvidence of the “ lowdowners.” 
What they get by begging they spend at once in tobacco, 
clothing, and provisions, lying down in a slough of idleness 
until hunger compels them to some exertion or more begging. 
[t appears numbers of them were dependents on the wealthy 
planters, and on the abolition of the planters they consider that 
they have a claim to be fed by the United States. The Major 
on ‘“‘draw-day ” was besieged with petitioners for alms, who 
came to take them as if they were bank dividends. They all 
want the land. They want the forfeited estates given up to 
them, although they have no definite ideas whatever of pro- 
ceeding to cultivate farms. If they got fifty acres each for 
nothing, the Major thinks that in twenty years the moneyed 
and frugal classes would purchase it back from them, and the 
last state of the Lowdowners would: be worse than the first. 
All the ladies smoke: young and old smoke tobacco. Two, 
a mother and daughter, who called on the Major, asked him for 
his pipe during the course of conversation. The brothers of 
the girl and her father had been Lowdowners, and were 
either killed in the war or executed as deserters. They were 
as good for nothing as the women. The Major is surprised 
that suicide is not more common amongst Lowdowners, 
but gives the proper reason when he states that they 
possess so degraded an ideal of existence that they are exposed 
to ‘‘no harrowing disappointment over its failures.” They are 
not troubled with either religion or superstition. They are too 
gross even to believe in ghosts. The fighting is worse than 
even in the worst parts of London. The women claw and 
tear each other on the slightest provocation. <A story is told 
of one “Johnny O'Neil,” who stole a negro girl from his 
neighbours, which would lose its force completely on being 


translated from the language of the Major. Mr. O'Neil is | 


graphically touched off as “one of the reddest of Irishmen, 
with shining corkscrew ringlets of red hair, sharp features and 
Shapping green eyes; lean, leathery, crouching, and springy, 
he so danced about my office in the excitement of telling his 
story that it seemed as if he might at any moment run up the 
wall like a lizard or spider.” Mr. O’Neil and his neighbours 
whacked and beat each other in a promiscuous and liberal 
manner constantly. The national style in which Mr. O'Neil ac- 
counted fer a brutal attack on an old woman is worth quoting. 
“Oh, ye can’t do anything with those onraisonable crattures,” 
responded Mr. O’Neil. “Sich tempers as they’ve got! 
Wouldn’t so much as take your letther out of me hands. And 
now the old woman is going to prosecute me because, she says, 
1 thrampled on her. J can prove on me Bible oath, that all I 
did was to fall over her as I was a-thryin’ to hand her the 
letther.” It is not an uncommon thing for the natives to fire 
off a gun into the dark in the chance of killing a man or so, 
if they hear the least stir. After what the Major describes as a 
great nocturnal fight between the Toneys and Fosters, when the 
Toneys had driven the Fosters out of their domicile, Mrs. Foster 
“hung about the battle-field for an hour, cursing by herself 
and meditating projects of vengeance. The male Tony, a 
sallow youth of eighteen, hearing some noise in the neighbour- 
ing darkness, got down an old musket, and blazed away ata 
venture, sending the bullet through a post not a yard from his 
aunt.” When the sister of the sportsman was remonstrated 
With for her brother’s want of consideration, she naively re- 
marked, “ Wal, folks needn’t be hangin’ round folks’ honses 
after dark ; what else could they look for but to git shot at ?” 
A boy named Langston, only fourteen years old, had applied 
simultaneously with a negro for the loan of a fishing-net. 
The boy was refused, and he went home, got a musket, and 


‘then lay in wait by the river until the negro came to the 


bank, when the lad shot him stone dead. So constant are 








outrages amongst the Lowdowners that whenever an affray ends 
in slaughter, on one or both sides, “ the respectable portion of 
the community, if it is interested at all, thanks God and 
takes courage.” The Major is of opinion that blacks are 
often potted by the white Lowdowners, simply in what he calls 
the “exercise of the ordinary pugnacity ” of the latter, in 
point of fact, they went nigger-shooting in order to keep their 
hands in for the more exciting amusement of murdering each 
other. ‘They could not shoot slaves in the good old times 
without coming in conflict with the slaveowner and getting 
the worst of it.” Now, however, they can practice at the 
manumitted slaves without being interfered with by those 
who were concerned in the slaves as chattels. 

The most curious chapter in the strange narrative of the 
Bureau Major is that in which he traces the development of a 
Lowdowner, taking a single family to exemplify the process. 
Bill Simmins is descended from a race of serfs, “ indigent, 
ignorant, stupid, and vicious farm-labourers.” He was trans- 
ported from England for poaching. In due time he goes 
through the stages of refugee, bushwhacker, and squatter, and 
thinking it time to settle in the world, Bill married a London 
courtesan, who, like himself, had been transported and ran wild, 
and gave birth to a tribe which then had no specific name, but 
which now obtains recognition under the titles of Crackers, 
Sandhillers, Meanwhites, and Lowdown people. In the 
Colonial period the Simminses fought the Indians; in the 
Revolution ‘ they were Tories, not because they loved the King, 
or knew anything about him, but because the landed gentry 
whom they wished to plunder were Whigs.” When forced into 
the militia, they ran away at the first sight of the bayonet. 
They never could be got to remain long in one spot, even 
when they had contracted such matrimonial engagements as 
were understood amongst them. The only good they did was 
to drive off the Indians. Where they did for a while attempt 
to cultivate the land, they exhausted, but did not improve it. 
“Outstripped and surrounded at last by the current of civiliza- 
tion, they changed from hunters and backwoodsmen tocultivators, 
but still preserved a tendency to wandering. The Simminses’ 
have moved from one district to another at least once in every 
generation. The only exception to this rule is where hordes of 
such families have been shut up in some great stretch of pine 
barrens, or mountain sterilities, or sea-beaches, into which the 
wealthy landholder has not cared to intrude, and from which 
there was no escape except by a long migration.” They occa- 
sionally attached themselves to great planters, and became their 
bullies and creatures, ready for any crime to which their 
masters would devote them. ‘Their lives were passed much 
after the manner of our gipsies. They sorned, stole, and 
never by any possibility worked when they could help it. 
“ Simmins lived off the neighbouring plantations as much as 
did their proprietor. He was one of the incidental expenses of 
slavery.” During the war the Lowdowners tried, whenever 
they did enlist, to slink to the rear, and procure what they 
expressively termed bomb-proof places. By this means they 
contrived to come in for plunder. When Rill and his tribe 
were discharged or had deserted, they generally returned to 
their old haunts, where they found their families starving or 
receiving rations from the Government. It occurred, however, 
that the Lowdowners did not get as many bomb-proof appoint- 
ments as they anticipated, and a fair proportion of them were 


| killed or maimed in the war. 





Such are the Lowdowners. The Major, towards the close 
of his sketches, designates them also as “Crackers.” He con- 


| jectures as to the future that the Lowdowner may be pushed 


into the wilds and fastnesses, there to die like any other savage. 
It would not be to the disadvantage of a civilized community 
to get him out of the way. We have our Lowdowners at home, 
who are our standing shame and disgrace, but we are able to 
keep them somewhat in check. When the man becomes all 
wild beast, for our safety we hang him; and we shall have to 
continue to deal thus stringently with vicious natures if we 
desire to keep society together. They have, doubtless, tried 
that system in America also, but find it less troublesome 
to permit brutal men and women to wander over the vast 
country, where there is room for them to be lost, or to establish 
brutal congregations on the edges of towns and villages, in 
which, from the universality of crime, there is neither conscience 


nor law. 








Ix an article in the Revue des Deuw Mondes, M. André 
Cochut examines the financial operations and tendencies of the 
Second Empire, and shows that the total of the extraordinary 
resources absorbed by the Imperial Government over and above 
the produce of the constantly-increasing taxation, 18 the im- 
mense sum of 4,322,000,000f. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
By tHe Srment MEMBER. 


TVHERE were few visitors in the House on Wednesday, but 

the Ladies’ Gallery should have been full of “ strong- 
minded women,” and the other galleries crowded with the 
advocates of Woman’s Rights. The question before the House 
was the Married Women’s Property Bill, and the attention 
given to the speeches on bdth sides, and the earnest desire to 
know the legal as apart from the sentimental objections to the 
measure, were of the happiest augury. The Bill was read a 
second time. Probably it will not pass this session, but a 
House of Commons elected by a greater number of working 
men will be apt to regard as one of its first duties the amend- 
ment of the law affecting working women, and will especially 
hasten to temper the injustice and oppression of the law of 
England towards married women. 

The House was fairly attended, but, although not full, its 
tone was business-like, and the discussion highly interesting 
and instructive. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, who has charge of the 
Bill, has some claim to be the champion of the ladies, being 
reported in “ Dod” to have been “ born in 1832,” and to be 
“unmarried.” He is son of Sir John Shaw-Lefevre, Clerk of 
Parliaments at the table of the House of Lords, and represents 
Reading. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre simply moved the second reading, 
reserving his speech until the end of the debate, when he could 
reply to the objections against his Bill. He is an able and 
painstaking young member, and his speech on the Alabama 
claims was a temperate and effective contribution towards the 
amicable settlement of a difficult question. 

It was admitted that the Bill ought not to be made a party 
question, yet every measure has this complexion when its 
principal advocates rise from one side of the House and its 
principal opponents from the other. It is natural that the 
Conservative party should hesitate to pass a measure which 
Mr. Lopes, who led the opposition to the Bill, declared to be 
“one of the most revolutionary measures he could conceive,” 
seriously affecting the relations of husband and wife, and 
“introducing ill-feeling and discord where harmony and concord 
have hitherto prevailed!” Even poor Mrs. Borrodaile, still in 
the meshes of Madame Rachel, was brought into the argument, 
as a sample of the married women who, if they retained entire 
control over their property after marriage, would lose it all from a 
desire to be made “ beautiful for ever.” 

Mr. Karslake, of the Chancery Bar, brother to the Attorney- 
General, has, on more than one occasion, made fun of the 
advocates of woman’s rights and the proposal to give the 
franchise to unmarried women, duly rated and qualified. The 
hon. and learned gentleman smiles without measure on these 
octasions, and we are all made aware that he is saying very 
humorous things indeed. But the House, with an obtuseness 
to be pitied, usually leaves all the visible appreciation of this 
jocoseness to Mr. Karslake himself. One of his sallies on 
Wednesday was that “the hon. member for Westminster did 

not appear to understand the difference in this country between 
a# man and a woman,” which came sufficiently near a double 
entendre to raise a laugh among those who like this kind of 
thing. 

The tide of debate was, however, completely turned in favour 
of the Bill by a speech from Mr. Lowe. Rising from the front 
Opposition bench, he delivered a rapid, high-toned, and almost 
impassioned address, calling upon the House to do for the 
married women of the kingdom what the Court of Chancery 
does for its wards, and to put itself in loco parentis to those 
who are now so frequently the victims of the iniquity of the 
present law. The upper classes protected their daughters by 
marriage settlements where they brought property to a husband, 
and he asked the House to protect the women of the middle 
and lower classes by recognising as a principle of the law the 
practice of the Courts of Equity. He drew a picture which, 
from the cheers of the House, was probably a sketch from life, 
of a man without property marrying a woman with a landed 
estate, of which he becomes, “by the courtesy of England,” 
tenant for life. He studies the law of cruelty, treats her just 
within the line of harshness which would enable her to sue for 
a judicial separation, drives her and her children from his house, 
to live in poverty and need elsewhere, and lives in great state 
and style in the country upon the spoils of the woman whom 
he had sworn to love and cherish. The Liberal benches 
appeared to think that Mr. Lowe’s logical reasoning and 
felicity of illustration were never employed in a worthier cause, 
and by a hearty cheer welcomed him as a powerful accession 
to the ranks of the little band who, regardless of small gibes 
and scoffs, are seeking to redress the political and legal griev- 
ances of women. 


' 








The impression left by Mr. Lowe’s speech was so strong that 
the Attorney-General thought the time had arrived for taking 
part in the debate. Mr. Lowe had shown by a variety of 
instances the injustice of the common law of England towards 
women, in subjecting them to the caprice and tyranny of bad 
husbands. The Attorney-General had now to point out that 
the principle of the Bill contravenes the whole common and 
statute law of England. Assuming that the object of the 
promoters of the Bill was mainly to enable women of the 
middle and lower classes to protect their earnings against bad 
and dissipated husbands, he suggested that this might be done 
by a measure less extensive than one which effected a wholesale 
and entire change in the law of England. He contended that 
marriage settlements were intended for the protection of the 
husband and children as well as of the wife, and pointed out 
that it would be necessary, if the Bill passed, to alter the law 
which made the husband alone liable for the maintenance of 
the children. 

Mr. Mill next presented himself to the House. The subject 
was one which he thoroughly understands, but debating is not 
his forte. His voice, thin and weak, is unable to assert itself 
against the buzz of conversation, and the moment the attention 
of the House flags he is lost. No man is more punctual in 
the discharge of his Parliamentary duties. He pays the most 
courteous, if not strained, attention to every successive speaker, 
and if the House were as well-bred as himself he would be 
listened to in perfect and punctilious silence. But a nice 
question arises as to the effect of a long course of Parliamentary 
debates upon the purely philosophical intellect. Mr. Mill cannot 
have listened, it is argued, to so many platitudes, repetitions, 
and rubbish without becoming sensible of much mental deterio- 
ration. People pretend that he has already lost much of the 
freshness and vigour of his intellect, and that he will never 
recover the fine edge of his understanding until after a long 
course of study, seclusion, and communion with the great minds 
embalmed in his library. The theory is not very flattering to 
the House of Commons, but it derived some confirmation from 
his speech on Wednesday, portions of which seemed hazy, and 
even prosy. Members began to talk, and Mr. Mill having 
strained his voice in vain, became in part inaudible. He was 
heard, however, to congratulate his fair clients on the growing 
success of their agitation for political rights, and, taking the 
Attorney-General at his word, and admitting that many altera- 
tions must be made in the law of England before the principle of 
natural justice and the equality of the sexes could be carried 
out in any particular, he invited Sir John Karslake to bring in 
a measure to extend protection to the earnings of women of the 
poorer classes, 

Lord Galway, half in jest, half in earnest, suggested that if 
the Bill passed it would be necessary to alter the marriage 
service, so that instead of promising to “love, honour, and 
obey ” her husband, a woman, being constituted a femme sole, 
would engage to enter into a partnership with him upon “ equal 
terms.” The House laughed, and the ladies in the Gallery, 
unusually excited and demonstrative to-day, indulged in a slight 
titter. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, in reply, argued, upon the authority of 
clergymen who labour among the poor, that to secure to women 
of the lower classes their separate property would raise them 
beneficially in the social scale. He cited an affecting case 
furnished by the Rev. Septimus Hansard, of a poor woman 
whom he had to help through her confinement. She had saved 
from her earnings a little money to meet this emergency, but 
her husband, who was a drunkard, getting to know of it, beat 
her, in her weak condition, until she delivered up the money. 
Mr. Hansard added :—*“I do not think he would have done 
this if he had not known that legally the money was his own.” 
There are hundreds of similar cases, but the law unhappily 
cannot remedy a tithe of the ills of life and the misery of ill- 
assorted marriages. Mr. Lefevre also referred to the success 
which in America had attended a change in the common law 
such as he now proposed. Judge Washbourne, of America, told 
him that for the last quarter of a century the course of legis- 
lation in that country had been to give married women @ more 
independent ownership of their separate property, and that a 
proposal to go back to the old common law would find little 
favour in America. 

The House divided. The tellers came back, and announced 
a “tie ”—the numbers on each side being 123. The division 
accordingly lay with the Speaker, who gave his casting vote 
with the “ayes” in order that the House might have am oppor- 
tunity of further considering the Bill. The Bill was then read 
a second time, amid the cheers of members friendly to its scope 
and principle. 

The fair occupants of the Ladies’ Gallery were at this 
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moment carried away with excitement. They had listened with 
evident disgust to some offensive expressions used by hon. and 
learned opponents of the Bill in the earlier stage of the debate, 
and an occasional timid but unmistakable hiss had made its 
way through the gilded screen, which almost, but not wholly, 
conceals them from view. But when the Bill was saved by 
the gallant interposition of the Speaker, their delight was un- 
mistakably manifested. It is scarcely too much to say that 
the second reading of the Bill was greeted with “loud ap- 


plause from the Ladies’ Gallery.” There was a smart clapping | 


of gloved hands, and a rapping of fans against the brass 
trellis-work of the screen denoting a gentle delirium of joy, 
which could not have failed to reach the ears of Mr. Speaker. 
One of the promoters of the Bill, a bearded young bachelor 
M.P., was warned not to go into the Ladies’ Gallery, until 
calm and tranquillity were restored, lest he should be kissed 
all round by its fair occupants. He left the House suddenly, 
however, and, undeterred by the warning, was seen on the 
staircase leading to the Ladies’ Corridor. No doubt he longed 
to receive the congratulations and sweet flattery of his fair 
clients, and to assure them that a great step had been made 


that day towards the recognition and attainment of the civil | 


and political rights of women. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Count Campray Dieny has been unsuccessful in his attempt 
to prevent the extension of the Income-tax to the foreign bond- 
holders. At the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, on the 
oth, he gave notice of his intention to move an amendment 
with a view to the protection of their rights. This amend- 
ment was rejected by the Chamber on the 9th, and the tax will 
therefore be applied to all scrip of the Italian debt, whether 
held by Italians or by foreigners, the loan of the 8th of March, 
1855, only being exempted from taxation. The plea for this 
step is that it is necessary ; not a plea which can be admitted 
without. danger, but one, at the same time, which has been 
allowed to sanction so many of the queer things that have been 
done in Italy, that “foreign” holders of scrip are estopped 
from complaint. Undoubtedly it is a breach of faith, of the 
same class as that which at present threatens Austria with 
exclusion from the Paris Bourse. But if the financial difficulties 
of Italy are such (and undoubtedly they are great) that it is a 
question whether it will not be an advantage to a creditor to 
sacrifice a portion of his interest for the sake of his capital, 
the answer seems inevitable. It seems likely that Ministers 
will pass all their financial bills, and Italy rejoices in the 
prospect of an abundant harvest. This may, therefore, be the 
turning point by which she will conquer her last difficulty. 


Should it prove so, her funds must rise, and the public | 


In Lithuania the process of conversion is carried on with a still 
higher hand. The Governor lately ordered the church at 
Citoviany to be closed, that it might be converted into a Russian 
ttzerkiev, whatever that may mean ; and though the villagers 
assembled in the building to resist the execution of the decree, 
the church was pulled down, and sixty other Catholic churches 
in Lithuania have shared its fate. The Goloss, the organ of 
the national Russian party, who promote these measures, has 
| declared that no Poles shall be left in Poland, but those “ who 
will blush at the recollection of their origin, and curse the 
| memory of their ancestors.’’ (!) 














| THE “sick man” shows symptoms of returning vigour, A 
_ Council of State, consisting of Christians, Jews, and Moham- 
_ medans, has been established at Constantinople, before which 
| the Sultan appeared as “ protector of every one’s rights and 
| liberties, designing to ground his future policy on the basis of 
perfect freedom, and the toleration of all religious opinions.” 
| Christians and Jews have promptly expressed their gratitude 
for a concession which, as they have assured his Sublime High- 
ness, will tend to unite all his subjects in a compact and 
| homogeneous body, working together for the prosperity and 
| advancement of their common country. To this assurance, 
| made to him by the heads of the two committees on the 23rd 
 ult., the Sultan replied, asserting that “he made no distinction 
between his Mussulman and his Christian subjects; and that 
he wished all of them equally to participate in the administra- 
tion of the State.” If it is possible to preserve Mohammedan 
rule in Europe—we by no means say that it is desirable—it is 
by policy of this kind that it may be done; and, after all, as 
we are now agreed that it is not essential to the government of 
a State that it should be Christian, the Sultan might be as 
good as any other ruler if he could cease, not to be a Moham- 
medan, but to govern as one. At all events, this Council of 
State, if it proves efficient, will be a step in the right direction. 





THe annual dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund was pre- 
sided over this season by his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge. His speech on the occasion was not felicitous, 
although the French journals appear to think otherwise. There 
was unquestionably an air of patronage about it which may 
have proceeded from the unusual position in which the chairman 
found himself, associated as he has always been with military, 
rather than literary people. We wish well to the Fund, and 
to the gentlemen connected with it, and they are, after all, 
scarcely to be blamed for having asked the Duke of Cambridge 
to come amongst them. They simply exercised their discretion 
to secure some one the notoriety of whose name would attract 
people to buy tickets, and it would seem that they were reduced 
almost as an alternative to invite the Duke of Cambridge to sit 


creditor will gain in one way more than he has lost in the | at the head of the table. A chairman at such a gathering is, 


other, 





A J . ge ec : 
ol aa: adem © eel Pe sdb areteipges ne | bridge bore those facts in mind, he might have spoken with 


| less obvious consciousness of the boon he was conferring on 


bourg on the 7th instant, calling upon the townspeople to shake 
off their torpor, proclaim to Europe that their position is in- 
tolerable, and demand annexation to France. Four weeks ago 
General Duroc, who commands at Strasbourg, rode over the 
bridge which unites the French to the German bank of the 
Rhine, surrounded by the officers of his staff, and stationing 
himself in front of the small téte de pont which defends the 
bridge, “ discussed the strength of the fort in such a manner 
as to attract the attention and wound the feelings of the 
passers by.” More recently, embarking with a number of 
officers in several boats, he inspected the German bank of the 
Rhine for w considerable distance from Hiiningen downwards, 
using telescopes, and making a show of comparing observations 
with maps. What would have been the result if this had 
been done by a German general ? 





CorrESPONDENCE from Warsaw states that that city is losing 
all the outward characteristics of a Polish capital. The autho- 
nities suppress every symptom of national life, and are doing 
their utmost to give the place a thoroughly Russian appearance. 
Every vestige of political life having been removed, they. are 
now directing their efforts to the extinction of all national 
religion. An asylum has been founded for the education of 
Polish children in the Russian faith, taking advantage of the 
distress amongst the lower orders, which is so severe that 
mothers prefer allowing their children to be brought up ina 





religion that they detest than to see them die of starvation. 





after all, of merely ornamental significance in the first place, 
and in the next is only worth as much as his presence helps to 
contribute to what is put in the plates. If the Duke of Cam- 


men of letters. 





Apropos of the Newspaper Press Fund dinner on Saturday 
last, the following French opinion of the English press, 
extracted from the Avenir National, is gratifying, though the 
remarks upon the Royal chairman’s speech are hardly the 
echoes of the comments of the English journals :—‘ One of 
the members of the Royal Family, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army, the Duke of Cambridge, presided at the annual 
banquet given in London by the Newspaper Press Fund. The 
Duke of Cambridge spoke in respectful and friendly terms of 
that Press of which every Englishman knows the value. Lord 
Houghton, the President of the Fund, bore his testimony to 
the independence and honesty of the Press. Members of both 
Houses drank to the Press without the affectation of condes- 
cension or the simulation of sentiment. Parliament knows 
that in the Press it has a vigilant, sincere, constant, and 
devoted, though—it may be now and again—an inconvenient 
friend. The Press knows that in the hour of danger Parlia- 
ment would forget its little personal piques to assert the prin- 
ciple of freedom. The rights of free discussion would have no 
more ardent defenders than those legislators in whose eyes the 
law-making power could not be exercised with honour and 
utility if an independent control did not exist somewhere. 
Unlike what takes piace in other countries, the Press and Par- 
liament of England sustain each other, and so far are they from 
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Mr. Suaw-Lerevre’s Married Woman’s Property Bill has 
passed a second reading by the casting vote of the Speaker, 
and, on its author’s motion, has been referred to a select com- 
mittee. The grounds on which it was opposed are curious. 
Mr. Lopes objected to it because it was unfair and dangerous, 
because it involved questions affecting the domestic and social 
relations of husband and wife, and because it would substitute 
ill-feeling and distrust where hitherto harmony and concord 
had prevailed. Mr. Karslake objected to it because, amongst 
other reasons, it was unnecessary, inasmuch as the existing law 
did ample justice to married women; in other words, because 
the existing law in certain cases does—and by a roundabout 
process—what Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s Bill proposes to do uniformly 
and directly. Mr. Lopes does not complain that the present 
law is productive of ill-feeling and distrust instead of harmony 


hating and combating each other, that they carefully watch 
over the maintenance of their respective rights, which are those 
of the nation and of liberty.” 
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Braprorp is not to be bitten by Mr. Murphy and his col- 
leagues. One of them, Mr. P. Flynn, probably the same 
firebrand whom the magistrates of Belfast turned out of their 
town, was announced to deliver a course of four lectures against 
Popery during the present week, and the first was to be 
delivered on Monday in the Music-hall. The police, mindful of 
what had taken place at Ashton and elsewhere through the 
incendiary addressess of Mr. Murphy, made preparations for 
the coming storm. But Mr. Flynn had come to the wrong 
town. The people of Bradford are neither ruffians nor Orange- 
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mep,—the terms are nearly identical,—and when Flynn met his 
audience, he found that it consisted of not more than a dozen 
persons. Under this heavy blow and great discouragement he 
returned them their money, and his lecture was not delivered. 





A PERTINENT question has been raised by “An Anglican 
Priest’ in connection with the proposal to disestablish the 
Irish Church. He thinks his clerical brethren are making a 
great mistake by refusing to fall back upon the voluntary 
system, and is surprised that no one has asked whether, in the 
event of the Church being disestablished, priests and deacons 
will be allowed to sit in Parliament, as a Wesleyan or Mormon 
minister may do now. “There are upwards,” he says, “ of 
forty peers, or heirs-presumptive of peers, who are priests in 
the Anglican communion (the last peer created, Lord O’Neill, 
is an Irish clergyman), besides a vast number of the clergy, 
who, by fortune, talent, and position, are eminently qualified 
to be representatives of the people in Parliament, and, in fact, 
who might most certainly and most reasonably expect, should 
they desire it, to be returned members of Parliament.” The 
right to sit in Parliament would be a very reasonable demand 
on their part, and were they to make it we do not see how it 
could be justly resisted. 





The annual meetings of the Society of Friends have 
just been held in London and Dublin, and from the returns 
presented it appears that in Ireland there are 2,898 mem- 
bers, 1,320 of whom are male, and 1,578 female. From 
returns made to the assembly in London, it appears that there 
are in Great Britain 13,815 members. There are 265 recorded 
members, and about 400 unrecorded. The 265 are distributed 
in 129 meetings, leaving 192 without any. The distraints for 
church-rates, tithe-rent charge, and other demands, were 210 
for an aggregate amount of £1,902. The amount of distraint 
in Ireland was about £280. The expense of Friends travelling 
on religious errands during 1867 had been £1,675. 1s., towards 
which New England had contributed £350. Among other 
subjects discussed was that of the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, which step was looked upon favourably. Mr. John 
Bright took- occasion to remark in the course of conversation on 
the question of peace or war that many of the Friends took a 
desponding view of the state of affairs. The present agitated 
state of Europe arose solelygfrom France. The French had 
not yet learnt that no nation has a right to seek supremacy by 
war. Candidly he admitted that he did not expect much from 
the efforts of peace societies or their own. Progress would be 
the result of gradual experience. 





Tue Congregationalists of Surrey, at their annual meeting 
at Richmond on Tuesday last, unanimously passed the follow- 
ing resolution with regard to the present position of the Irish 
Church :—* That this union, believing that the establishment 
of the Church of England in Ireland is not only inimical to the 
peace and prosperity of that country, but obstructs the progress 
of Protestantism, and is otherwise injurious to religion, greatly 
rejoices at the recent action of the House of Commons, having 
in view the impartial disendowment of all religious denomina- 
tions in Ireland. That it requests the chairman and secretaries 
to sign the following petition to the House of Commons, and 
also expresses the earnest hope that, at the approaching general 
election, Nonconformists will everywhere so discharge their 
duties as citizens as to insure the return of a Parliament 
pledged to carry to a triumphant issue the policy which Mr. 
Gladstone has so courageously initiated.” This is important as 
showing the feelings which animate the minds of the members 
of the more influential religious bodies on this question. 





and concord. Yet the Bill, if it ever becomes law, will only 
carry out the system of marriage settlements tv its logical con- 
clusion. The question comes to this. Is it wise to give a 
married woman a right to property of her own, through the 
intervention of trustees? If it is right in that case, it is right 
in principle, and the presence or absence of trustees does not 
affect the principle, though their presence sometimes affects the 


property. 





Tue displays of Mr. Whalley are not more offensive to 
intellectual men or more scandalous to the House of Commons 
than the silly sniggering of Mr. Karslake at such a Bill as Mr. 
Lefevre’s on the property of married women. The delivery of 
a string of dreary jokes advanced as arguments against a most 
important measure is not avery brilliant display of statesmanship 
in a House where there are so many mediocrities. Mr. Kars- 
lake, if he is ambitious of pitching himself against Mr. Mill, 
should try some other tactics than those of “ mugging at the 
pit.” 





At a meeting of the East India Association, Miss Carpenter 
read an interesting paper on “India.” She mentioned that 
female education was sadly neglected. “ With regard to the 
repression of crime, the soundness of the reformatory treatment 
has for the last twenty years been recognised by the British 
Government; but in India the state of the country has pre- 
vented much attention being paid to this important subject. 
The prisoners still sleep in association, no instructors are pro- 
vided, and in many places the gaol buildings are so ill-arranged 
and insecure, that good discipline is impossible. The Govern- 
ment has not yet established a single reformatory for the whole 
of India.” 





“We are glad to hear,” says the Owl, “ that the controversy 
which has raged so long in the colony of Victoria, and has 
brought so much disgrace on constitutional government in our 
dependencies, will be soon at an end. Sir Charles Darling, it 
is understood, has withdrawn his resignation of his connection 
with the public service, and will be recommended to the 
Treasury for the allowance of the maximum pension which 
may be granted under the recent Act. It is hoped that the 
news of this event will reach the colony before any additional 
complications shall have rendered a compromise impossible.” 
If this statement prove correct it points to the happy solution 
of a very unpleasant affair. 





Tue following very suggestive letter appears in the Times of 
this week :— 


* Sir,—The last mail from Canada brings advices that the Canadian 
Parliament had passed a Bill relating solely to insurance companies. 
This Act, among various provisions, compels all insurance companies 
to invest a stated amount in Government securities for the protection 
of the policy-holders, to render yearly balance-sbeets, and, in the case 
of life offices, to furnish a periodical valuation of their liabilities. The 
passing of this Act has caused quite a commotion among the various 
insurance companies, and several English offices are preparing to olosé 
their agencies and to take their departure without delay, the Act 
coming into force on the 1st of July next, and heavy penalties or im- 
prisonment being attached for non-compliance. Would not a similar 
Act be beneficial in this country, and tend to place insurance com- 
panies on a firmer basis than many are at present, besides preventing 
the establishment of new companies for the pecuniary benefit of pro- 
aon and amalgamators? I ax, sir, your obedient servant, PoLic! 

OLDER. 





On Monday evening an interesting paper was submitted to 
the members of the Royal Institute of British Architects, by 
Mr. M. Digby Wyatt, “On the Foreign Artists employed in 
England during the Sixteenth Century, and their influence o2 


68. 
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British Art.” The author commenced by remarking that of 


every leading phase of art there are invariably three conditions 
which especially attract and repay attention :—namely, birth 
or creation; manhood, or the highest state of development; 
and old age or decrepitude. He assumed as the phase of art in 
decrepitude the Gothic system as it existed in this country, 
and in most parts of Europe towards the close of the sixteenth 
centary ; the vigorous manhood which existed concurrently and 


of the Italian Renaissance; and the ultimate blaze was the 
final ascendancy and triumph, under one form or another, of 
the general principles of the revival of classicality. Mr. Wyatt 
noticed at some length the principal foreign artists and artifi- 
cers employed in England during the sixteenth century, and 
gave an account of their lives and works, dwelling chiefly upon 
those who exercised a direct influence upon architecture. An 
animated discussion ensued, in which part was taken by Pro- 
fessor Donaldson, Mr. Gordon Hill, Mr. Robins, Mr. Morris, 
Professor Kerr, Mr. Hayward, Mr. Thompson, and the chair- 
man (Mr. Charles Barry). 





THE “ good” people are quarrelling over the son of the late 
Theodore. It appears that Dr. Wilson, in whose establishment 
it is Sir Robert Napier’s intention to place the youth, is a 
Presbyterian, and “ G. W.,” in a letter to the Guardian, asks, 
“is it fair to the boy to subject him to a religious training so 
entirely alien to that to which he has been accustomed as that 
of the Scotch Presbyterians must necessarily be? The Abys- 
sinian Church, we all know, has, amid many superstitions and 
in the utmost depth of degradation (which I am not at all con- 
cerned to palliate), retained her hold on many fundamental 
principles of Christianity, which are lightly accounted of by 
the Presbyterians. I allude, of course, to the whole sacra- 
mental system.” 





FRENCH notions upon the subject of duelling we are glad to 
find are undergoing a change for the better. Mr. Henry 
Rochefort, whose courage no one doubts, declines to fight the 
Prince de la Moskowa, and in assigning his reasons in a letter 
for the decision states that as a writer he has a perfect right 
to criticise the acts of eminent men; that supposing he ex- 
pressed his opinion of the conduct pursued in 1815 by Davoust, 
Augereau, Talleyrand, Marmont, and a hundred others, he 
might have to fight duels with the descendants of all those 
personages. The letter concludes in these words :—* There is 
a question of principle involved, which I am unwilling to com- 
promise. To comply with the request of the Prince de la 
Moskowa would be to accept the rdéle of insulter, which I 
reject with all my force. I have fought, as perhaps you are 
aware, several duels, often for very trifling causes; but at least 
they did not affect the right of judgment. I consequently 
refuse to set a bad example to my colleagues—that is to say, I 
decline to give the Prince satisfaction by arms.” After this, 
we may hope to see the practice of duelling begin to decline. 
When men allow their reason to guide them, it is seldom they 
resort to such a barbarous mode of settling their disputes. 





Tue spirit of gambling it appears descends from noblemen 
to Commissionaires, and the cruelty of the law which prevents 
a betting man from recovering his gains, though it may cause 
but little inconvenience to the aristocracy, tells hardly upon the 
industrious messengers who risk their money upon the turf. 
On Monday last a Commissionaire paraded Sloane-street, 
sandwiched between two boards, bearing the legend, in huge 


letters— 
, Sloane-street.” 





“ The Welsher is — 


indicating a shop in the neighbourhood. On inquiry the man 
explained that he had won ten pounds in the Derby from the 
owner of the establishment thus indicated, and had taken this 


method of endeavouring to enforce his claims. 





Mapame Racnezt is again before the public, in a case in which 
she not only promised to render a client beautiful for ever, but 
to procure for her a lord for a husband. The affair as it stands 
is interesting, but it is better, perhaps, to postpone a notice of 
it until we have the whole story. On Wednesday Madame 


Rachel was prepared with bail for her appearance. As sho | 
16th of July. A circular has been 1 


gets such large fees in her profession, it is not surprising to find a 
coachbuilder coming forward and testifying to her respectability. 
This coachbuilder, when he appeared at the police office, showed 


| 


| 
| 
| 


a keener sense of humour than one might have expected from 


_ his prosaic calling. He described the husband of Madame as 


“an independent man, living on the earnings of his wife.” He 


| must, we should say, be a proud man, too. 





THE young Emperor of China has just taken to himself a 


: | wife, and the accompanyi i ; 
exceptionally with this Gothic decrepitude was the great school | mpanying circumstances strongly remind us 


of the opening chapters in the Book of Esther :—One hundred 


_ and twenty young girls, ranging from eleven to nineteen years 








old, were admitted to the palace on the previous evening as 
candidates. Seven were chosen from this number, who had to 
submit to an examination before the Empress-mother, whose 
business it is to make the choice. Letters from Pekin of the 
2nd of April inform us that the young lady upon whom the 
choice of the Prince and his mother fell was born at Monkden, 
in the province of Chingking, that she had attained her ele- 
venth year, and that she was extremely beautiful. She belongs 
to a family that for fifteen years enjoyed the high favour of 
the late Emperor Tao-Kouang. It is stated that the majority 
of the Emperor Tchoung-T’ché will shortly be declared, and 
that he will then take the direction of affairs. 





THE public will be gratified to learn that the “ Capetown 


Crosier Account” has been brought to a close with success. 


The crosier, with all its attendant expenses, only cost 
£112. 7s. 4d., while the subscriptions amounted to £115. 17s. 6d., 
thus leaving a balance of a few pounds for general purposes. 
The honorary secretary to the fund informs a contemporary 
that at the request of several subscribers, and with the sanction 
of the Bishop of Capetown, the crosier has been photographed 
rather larger than carte-de-visite size:—1. The head of the 
crosier, front view; 2. Ditto, reverse side; 3. Small full-length 
view above the inscription inserted in the case—and that he 
will be happy to supply copies to any subscribers or others 
wishing to possess them, on receipt of 2s. 2d. (the cost price 
and postage) for the set of three. Capetown, with a bishop 
and a crosier is more fortunate than Natal without either. If 
those who deplore the unhappy position of the latter city were 
to bestir themselves they might also succeed in procuring a 
bishop’s staff, and who knows how far that might go to settle 
the very trifling differences which now exist in connection with 


the see P 





Consots are quoted 95} to } ex dividend for money, 95} ex 
dividend for the account. There has been a slight variation in 
the prices of railway stocks, but no important change has been 
marked. The foreign market exhibits a fall in several instances. 
Railway and mining shares remain without material change. 
Colonial Government securities exhibit no alteration. Bank 
shares have been moderately active. Nothing of importance 
is recorded in financial shares. 





Tue Crown Agents for the Colonies have issued a notice 
reminding the holders of Five and Six per Cents. of the General 
and Provincial Governments of New Zealand that the conver- 
sion of those securities into the New Consolidated Five per 
Cents. will positively close on the 15th inst. The Committee 
of the Stock Exchange have granted an official quotation for 
the shares of the Société Générale de l'Empire Ottoman, which 
has been in operation for about four years. The capital of the 
company consists of £2,000,000, in 100,000 shares to bearer of 
£20, with £8 paid up. A dividend of 17 per cent. has just 
been declared, and a large reserve fund has been formed. The 
Anglo-Egyptian Bank have received the funds (about £180,000) 
for the dividend due on the 7th of July on the Vicreoy of 
Egypt’s Loan, and also for the payment which then falls due 
of the bonds drawn on the 23rd of April last. The half-yearly 
interest due on the New Zealand 6 per Cent. Debentures, due on 
the 15th inst., is announced for payment by the Crown agents 
for the colonies on and after that day. The East India Irri- 
gation and Canal Company have given notice that all applica- 
tions for shares or stock in their Orissa and Behar undertakings 
are to be sent in by Wednesday, the 17th inst., after which 
date the directors will proceed to an allotment. General 
meetings of the proprietors of the London and Westminster 
Bank, and also of the Union Bank of ig wk ee bo 

the London Joint Stock Bank for the 
the 15th of July, and of msued by Mr. W. 6. 
McKenna, inviting subscriptions for a joint-stock undertaking 
to be called the West of France Rock Salt Company, Limited, 
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to work a large deposit of superior quality recently discovered 
in the department of the Landes close to the town of Dax, and 
for which in perpetuity an Imperial Concession has been 
obtained. The proposed capital is £120,000, in shares of £20. 
The numbers are published of 1,640 Bonds of the Hungarian 
Loan, which were drawn on the 1st inst., and are to be paid off 
at £12 each on the 1st of July. The particulars are published 
of a number of shares and bonds of the Great Russian Railway 
Company, which have been drawn, and are to be paid off at 
St. Petersburg—the shares on the 13th of July, and the bonds 
on the 13th of October next. 





At the annual meeting of the Crown Life Assurance Com- 
pany, the report stated that 931 policies, for the sum of 
£521,052, had been issued during the past year, yielding 
£16,727 in new annual premiums; that the net funds were 
£1,075,885, the assurances in force £3,941,995, and the annual 
income £162,224. The report of the Prudential Assurance 
Company shows* that the new premium income amounts to 
£54,819. 5s. 3d. The total premium income has now reached 
£164,007. ls. }.d. The total assets of the company are stated 
at £218,409. 9s. The directors of the Malta and Mediterranean 
Gas Company recommend an increased dividend of 5 per cent. 
on the ordinary capital. A proposal for the issue of 3,000 
ordinary £5 shares at par not having been responded to, they 
now purpose allotting them pro rata at £4 per share. It is 
stated that at the meeting on the 17th inst. of the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank, a distribution will be recommended of 12s. per 
share, making, with the 10s. paid in January, a dividend of 
11 per cent. for the year. The report of the directors of the 
Ceylon Company (Limited), to be presented at the annual 
meeting on the 16th inst., contains the following :—The direc- 
tors submit, for the consideration and approval of the share- 
holders, tLe annexed general statement of the company’s affairs 
and balance-sheet for the year ending on the 31st March, 1868, 





The net profit, including the sum brovght forward from last | 


year’s account, after defraying all current expenses, amounts to 
£51,987. 4s. 7d., and the directors propose that a dividend at 
the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital, 
amounting to 8s. on each original, and 4s. on each A share, be 
declared and made payable, free from income-tax, on the 19th 
inst. This, with the interim dividend paid in December, and 
the interest on the debentures, will absorb £47,585. 10s. 10d., 
and leave a balance of £4,401. 13s. 9d. to be carried forward. 


The London and River Plate Bank (Limited) have declared an | 
interim dividend of £5 per cent. (equal to 10 per cent. per annum) | 


for the half-year ended the 31st of March last. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(Frrta Nortce.) 


WHATEVER distinctive characteristics English pictorial art 
may possess, and there are many which we hope it will always 
retain, there can be little doubt that, at least for some years to 
come, the French school of painting, fostered and maintained as 
it is by a system of education for which we have no equivalent 
in this country, will exercise a direct influence on those of our 





own artists who have had the opportunity, or, as many would | 


consider it, the advantage, of studying in the ateliers of Paris. 
No one who examines with a critical eye such a work as Mr. 
C. Calthrop’s “ Last Song of the Girondins ” (390) can fail to 
perceive the effect which even a short course of that study has 
had upon a young artist who, having not very long ago gained 
the gold medal of the Royal Academy, may be fairly considered as 
one of the junior representatives of our national art. In senti- 
ment, in composition, in conditions of light and shade, or, to 
speak briefly, in general style—this picture is thoroughly un- 
English. That it has merits, and merits which stand apart 
from the consideration of individual taste, must be admitted on 
all sides. At the same time there is a dramatic affectation in 
this group of political martyrs—an inky blackness in the prison 
shades around them, and a wilful mannerism in the whole treat- 
ment which combine to belie the probabilities of nature without 
aiming at any ideal in art. 

Mr. J. B. Burgess, who promises to be as faithful to the land 
of his pictorial choice as the late Mr. Phillips was during the 
latter part of his career, treats us to a romantic little episode 
of modern Spanish life (391). A pretty child, some six or seven 
years of age, has been “stolen by gipsies,” and stands in 
trembling wonder before the chief of the band—a grotesquely 





impudent fellow, who, no doubt, with an eye to future business, 
is endeavouring to teach her to dance. Rescue, however, is at 
hand, for some gensdarmes, as yet unperceived by the troupe, 
are peeping over a staircase which leads down to their haunt, 
and only watch for the right moment to surprise them. Those 
who like to see at a glance the story of a picture can hardly 
fail to be pleased with this one, which is simply but ably told. 
Its chief element is, of course, that of humour; but it is not 
wanting in sentiment; and the tender, half-mournful expression 
of the gipsy mother, who, nursing her own baby, watches the 
stolen child with keen interest, is very cleverly rendered, without 
the least tendency towards exaggeration. 

The refined sense and expression of beauty in colour which 
has generally distinguished Mr. Orchardson’s work is well 
sustained this year in his scene from “Henry IV.” (400), 
where Falstaff leaves Prince Hal and Poins to discuss their 
predatory expedition. The broad proportions of the braggart 
knight’s dorsal aspect as he turns to raise the arras, form a 
whimsical contrast to the slim figure of the mad-cap friends 
who are standing in the foreground, and who are made to look 
still taller by the curiously dwarfed scale of a chair behind 
them. The richly-tapestried room in which the scene is laid 
has formed the background, if we mistake not, for another of 
of Mr. Orchardson’s pictures, “Talbot and the Countess of 
Auvergne,” exhibited last year. 

With a brief but sincere word of praise for Mr. G. D. Leslie’s 
portrait of his sister (401), we must now pass on to the picture 
par excellence of the West Room, viz., Mr. Poynter’s “ Catapult ” 
(402). To say of this remarkable work that it has elicited less 
public interest than the same artist’s celebrated “ Israel in 
Egypt” of the last Royal Academy exhibition, is merely to 
admit that a painter cannot be expected to repeat, within a few 
months, work to the same extent as that which has occupied him 
during as many years. But with this admission, and taking 
into account the relative size of the two pictures we see no 
diminution in the “ Catapult” of that careful accuracy, archeeo- 
logical research, and general artistic skill which won for 
Mr. Poynter such well-deserved repute last year. Although 
the title of this picture is a brief one, the subject reveals itself 
at first glance. A party of Roman soldiers are engaged during 
a siege in discharging at the enemy, by means of one of the 
earliest mechanical contrivances known in ancient warfare, an 
iron, bolt-shaped, projectile. As this bolt is not only pointed, 
but made red-hot at one end, for more deadly execution, there 
is no time to be lost in thc operation, and the whole scene is 
full of active life, with half-naked warriors, straining every 
muscle at the winch, to give the blow its strongest impetus— 
one adjusting the missile to its proper aim, others busy at the 
furnace, sturdy bowmen protecting with their keen shafts the 
party from lateral attack, all under the direction of the 
mounted captain of the cohort, who surveys the work with an 
air of calm, soldier-like authority, while on the wooden frame- 
work of the catapult may be seen, rudely scored, the oft- 
repeated words of M. Porcius Cato—those words which, having 
roused into action a Roman senate some two thousand years 
ago, have survived to illustrate the energy of a modern 
English painter—*“ Delenda est Carthago.” 

Mr. Stanhope’s medieval predilections in the field of pic- 
torial art are too well known to need apology or comment in 
these columns. While congratulating him on the success 
with which he has treated the landscape portion of his “ Foot- 
steps of the Flock” (403)—a large and ambitious work—we 
must submit that the figure of his shepherdess in the fore- 
ground is out of key in regard to colour, and hardly worthy of 
the rest of this picture. 


Mr. D. W. Wynfield has chosen “Oliver Cromwell’s First 
Appearance in Parliament” (400) for a very original and im- 
pressive, if somewhat harshly painted representation of that 
scene. Cromwell’s features: are strikingly characteristic and 
lifelike, while those of the historical personages introduced in 
the principal group have also been studied with evident care. 
But there is a rigid, wooden look about some of the heads in 
the background which is suggestive of the shortcomings rather 
than the merits of bygone art. Mr. Wynfield has singular 
skill in the imitation of style, but it is necessary to distinguish 
between the chaff and the wheat. 


Under the title of “The Student ” (412), Mr. J. D. Watson 
exhibits a group of two figures, viz., a fifteenth-century lover 
lolling on an oaken chest, while his mistress, a tall, portly- 
looking dame, stands by, evidently engaging much more of his 
attention than he is likely to bestow upon his book-lore. This 
is a clever picture, full of vigorous painting and free from 
common-place faults. But it lacks refinement both in drawing 
and colour. The lady’s hair, for instarice, with its metallic 
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high light and downright yellow hue, has almost the appearance 
of brass. Mr. Perugini’s full-length study of a young and 
graceful woman holding a bowl of “ Gold Fish ” (432) is another 
instance of this rising painter’s ability. If he will only steer 
clear of the “ pretty” school, we may expect much from his 
future work. 


It is difficult to describe justly, and still more so to fairly 
criticise Mr. Maclise’s “Sleep of Duncan” (439). Of all the 
elder members of the Royal Academy, this artist is especially 
the one who has remained utterly uninfluenced by revolutions 
of artistic taste in England. Time was, when his work was 
popularly accepted as the perfection of pictorial skill, and even 
now it would be difficult to match his ability as a draughtsman, 
and in some respects his technical knowledge among the younger 
geniuses of his craft and country. But let any impartial critic 
who may have examined inch by inch this elaborate and crowded 
composition, declare whether, judged by the standard of any 
genuine style at any period of Art’s history, this prosaic 
delineation of detail, indicating, as it does, scarcely more evi- 
dence of the artist’s mind than might be expressed by a suc- 
cessful photograph ; whether this modern purism, which delights 
in ungradated colour—in costumes and appointments which 
seem to have come brand-new from the theatrical property- 
room; whether this faultlessly neat and dexterous, but deplorably 
love-less, execution, ought or ought not to be the painter’s aim. 
For our part we believe they should not. We believe that in 
Mr. Maclise’s most apparent excellences lies the secret of his 
greatest weakness, that the principles of his style are founded 
in error; that for this reason his easel-pictures—full of obvious 
ability though they may be—never realize the true poetry of his 
art; and we cannot help regretting that so facile and accom- 
plished an artist should, during so many years, have failed to 
let his taste be influenced by the works, we will not say of any 
contemporary painter, but of those whose fame the lapse of 
centuries bas only confirmed. 


Landscape and portraiture are admirably combined in a large 
and cleverly-treated picture entitled “ Letters and News at the 





Loch Side” (440), by Mr. H. Wells, representing a group of | 


artists and their friends (among whom the figure of Mr. Millais | ordkesteel geevepaniments, 1) might well Aad a place Me 


may be at once recognised) in a boat run ashore for the double | 


purpose of landing some fish and receiving letters which the 
village postman has just brought on horseback to the border 
of a Scotch lake. Mr. Wells is chiefly known as a portrait- 


but thi rk only strengthens th ini have | - : 1 
roca i angers Mgen 9 aoe Pg ar oA | renders it impossible to keep pace with them. Since our last 


always held, viz., that the best portraits, at least in our 
day, have been painted by men who have not confined them- 
selves exclusively to that special branch of art. 


—_—-- — 
——— 








MUSIC. 


Tue event of the week at the Royal Italian Opera has been 
the revival of “ La Figlia del Reggimento,” after an interval of 
three years, with that charming performance of Mdlle. Patti 


as Maria which formerly rendered the opera so attractive here. | 


The music itself is among the best and brightes! of Donizetti’s 
lighter works, as spontaneous and genial in its melodic flow as 
“ L’Elisir d’Amore,” and far more coherent and interesting 
than “ Don Pasquale.” The drama, too, has that neatness of 
touch and specialty of character which is seldom found but 
in French libretti (the work was originally produced in Paris, 
in 1840, as “ La Fille du Régiment”’). On the occasion of its 
previous performances at the Royal Italian Opera we have 
spoken at length of the exquisite combination of natural grace 
and refined art with which Malle. Patti represents the 


Vivanditre, the pet of the regiment, a character so easily sus- | 
ceptible of a demonstrative, not to say vulgar, interpretation. | 


Malle. Patti, however, contrives to give the utmost possible 
buoyancy and vivacity without ever losing sight of the innate 
refinement of the born lady which Maria turns out to. be. 
Nothing could go beyond the elegant comedy of her scenes 
with Sergeant Sulpizio, her assumption of the military step, 
and her throwing off the restraint of the drawing-room manner, 
to the astonishment of her newly-found aristocratic aunt—the 
sudden alternation to the military march, in the trio with the 
Sergeant and the Marchioness, being one of the most perfect 
displays of the highest order of comedy we have ever witnessed. 
In vocal excellence, too, the performance of Mdlle. Patti was 
equally remarkable—the “Rataplan” duet, the well-known 
“Ciascun lo dice,” and the pathetic air, “ Convien partir,” 
being exquisite examples of brilliant execution and refined ex- 


pression. The bravura air introduced at the close of the opera | 


(from Prince Poniatowski’s “ Don Desiderio”) was neither 
worthy of the singer nor of the work into which it was inter- 


ee 








polated. Mdlle. Patti’s fluent vocalization and florid cadenzas, 
however, gave it a factitious importance, and brought the 
opera to a termination amid loud and long-continued applause. 
Signor Ciampi was, as formerly, a bustling and vivacious 
Sergeant Sulpizio; Madame Tagliafico a capital Marchioness, 
with the necessary amount of formal pride, without caricature ; 
and Signor Fancelli, who was the lover Tonio, gave his 
music with much suavity of style and good phrasing. The 
opera is splendidly put on the stage, the crowds of well- 
costumed soldiers and the excellence of the scenic details giving 
4 grandeur of effect that it never obtained in its original 
shape. 

The sixth Philharmonic Concert, took place on Monday 
last, when Mozart’s symphony in D (that beginning “ Allegro 
con spirito ”) and Beethoven’s in C minor, a very clever over- 
ture (“ Rosenwald”) by Mr. C. Lucas, and Mendelssohn’s 
“Trumpet ” overture, were the orchestral pieces. Herr Rubin- 
stein, who was the solo player, performed Schumann’s fine con- 
certo in A minor, and Handel’s air with variations, in D minor 
(from the “ Suites de pitces”), the encore of the latter being 
replied to by a transcription of the Turkish march from 
Beethoven’s music to the “ Ruins of Athens.” Of the marvel- 
lous powers and high capabilities of Herr Rubinstein as a pianist 
we spoke at some length last week ; and his performance at the 
concert now referred to fully confirmed the opinions then 
expressed. With merely a little occasional forbearance—some 
check on an enthusiasm which runs into headlong impetuosity 
—Herr Rubinstein would be one of the very few really grand 
players of the day. He made a marked impression at Monday’s 
concert, and will doubtless continue to grow in favour here. 
The vocal music consisted of Mendelssohn’s concert-scena, 
“ Infelice,” finely declaimed by Mdlle. Titiens, who also gave 
the beautiful cavatina from “Der Freyschutz;” and Osmin’s 
song (“Ah wie will ich triumphiren”’) from Mozart’s “Seraglio,” 
powerfully given by Herr Rokitansky. The scena of Mendels- 
sohn, composed for the Philharmonic Society, has been too 
seldom given there, since. Although scarcely equal to his other 
works of the same period (1843), it contains much picturesque 
and effective vocal writing and masterly instrumentation in the 


the society’s concert-programmes at shorter intervals than 
hitherto. 

Scarcely ever has there been such a season for miscellaneous 
concerts, which are now crowding together to an extent that 


week’s record, Mr. Sims Reeves gave his benefit concert at St. 
James’s Hall on Monday night, when he sang several pieces 
of the most opposite styles. In the classical school Handel’s 
air (from “Samson”) “Total Eclipse,” and Beethoven’s 
“ Adelaide” exemplified Mr. Reeves’ powers vi grand and 
pathetic declamation, and refined and elevated expression; 
while in the modern Italian style, “ Fra poco,” from Donizetti’s 
“ Lucia,” and in the popular and demonstrative style, Alexander 
Lee’s song, “The Macgregor’s gathering” (encored and replied 
to by “Good-bye Sweetheart”), showed the versatility and 
comprehensiveness of our great tenor’s powers and tastes. 

That clever Swedish singer, Mdlle. Enequist, gave her concert 
on Tuesday morning, when she sang various pieces with much 
brilliancy and power, among others three new Swedish national 
airs. It is unnecessary to say what characteristic effect Mdlle. 
Enequist gives to these popular songs of her own country, her 
singing of many of which has often been an attractive feature 
in our concert programmes. 

Another clever young lady of northern birth—Mdlle. Erikka 
Lie, from Norway—gave a concert on Wednesday morning, 
when her performances as a pianist proved her to be an artist 
of powers and training very far above the average. In Schu- 
mann’s quintet in E flat (a work admirable for force and beauty 
of thought, let the composer’s detractors say what they will), 


| and in several unaccompanied pieces, especially Chopin’s “ An- 


dante and Polonaise,” Op. 22, Mdlle. Lie exhibited both 
executive and intellectual capacities of a high order. Her 
execution is at once brilliant and graceful, and her phrasing 


' and rhythmical accent especially remarkalue for decision and 





judicious emphasis without exaggeration. 

The event of the coming week will, of course, be the great 
Triennial Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace, the fall (public) 
rehearsal for which was to take place yesterday (Friday), too late 
for our notice this week. In our next number we shall notice 
this, as also the two first days of the Festival performances 
—Monday, (“The Messiah ”), and Wednesday (Miscellaneous 
Selection)—the successful issue of which, in every aspect, seems 
to be well assured by the excellence of all the arrangements, 


musical &nd general. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


INDIAN POLITY.* 


Many important additions have been made in recent years 
to our knowledge of that vast Empire in the East over which 
England rules with a beneficent despotism. In some works 
the historical aspects of British rule in India have been set 
forth ; in others, the political or social aspect of it; in others 
again, its religious and moral bearings. And, with a little 
study and labour, it has become a tolerably easy task to acquire 





propounded in Parliament by any prominent statesman. And 
now, when Mr. Bright has actually been named as the future 
Indian Secretary in Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, his opinions 
demand particular attention and may be advantageously com- 
pared with the conflicting theory put forward by Major 
Chesney. 

There is one point in particular in which it would be neces- 
sary to modify very materially Mr. Bright's scheme before 
attempting to give it a practical application. Mr. Bright, 
influenced no doubt by the old delusion o£ the three presi- 


| dencies, has proposed to divide British India for purposes of 


an intelligent knowledge of our relations with the people of | 


India. But hitherto we cannot say that we have been able to 
point to any single book or any half-dozen books which by 


themselves would suffice to enlighten the ordinary English | 


reader, who has neither time nor inclination for systematic 
study, as to the elementary and fundamental facts of Indian 
polity. What was long wanted, and is now supplied in the 
admirable work of Major Chesney, was a book, clear in style, 
concise in statement, and authoritative in matter of fact, which 
would give the reader a sufficient insight into its subject to 
enable him to comprehend at least newspaper articles on Indian 
questions and to interpret Indian telegrams for himself. This 
Major Chesney has accomplished with singular success, and, 
though he had to deal in his treatment of the subject with 
many adverse circumstances—especially with the complexity of 
detail into which it was frequently necessary to enter and 
with that general ignorance on the part of the public which 
made it impossible to omit the most elementary points,—he 
has produced a work which will be useful not only to the 
ordinary reader, but will serve as a manual for the politician 
and the journalist. 

Major Chesney’s opening chapter sketches, with masterly 
precision and brevity, the rise and progress of our Indian 
Empire. In fifty-seven pages he builds up for us, stone by 
stone and province by province, that massive fabric of Govern- 
ment which has in our time almost outgrown the control and 
supervision of English statesmen. The expansion of British 
dominion, from the time that it included only the space within the 
walls of the factory of Surat till now, when it embraces 880,000 
square miles, with a population of more than one hundred and 
forty millions of human beings, is clearly exhibited, and this 
brief historical outline serves as a clue-map to the more 
involved and novel details of the later chapters. The first 
point to which Major Chesney addresses himself is one which it 
is essential for him to make clear. He attacks at once the 
vague common notion of British India, which is something like 
this, that it is a vast empire ruled by the Governor-General, 
and divided for administrative purposes into three presidencies. 
The actual fact is, that the British possessions in Hindostan 
are divided into ten distinct provinces, of different extent and 


confederation into three, or at most four or five, States, locally 
independent. It can be shown by a mere enumeration of the 
British possessions as at present administered, that this plan 
would necessitate the fusion of several provinces now discon- 
nected into a much smaller number of States, and that so far 
the scheme would centralize rather than decentralize. If the 
Federal scheme were meant to work in practice, it should in- 
clude at least the ten existing provinces as independent Govern- 
ments; for in the existing system they are independent of each 
other, though subordinated to the authority of the Viceroy. The 
Indian territory under British rule is divided in the following 
fashion. We take first what was the old Presidency of Fort 


| William (Bengal). This is now divided into two parts : (1) The 


importance, and that the governors of these, though bearing | 


various titles, are in the main co-ordinate in their authority. 
The Governor-General—or the Viceroy of India, as he became 
in 1858—exercises, with the aid of his Council, over the 


Executive, in all the ten provinces referred to, a para-_ 


mount and regulative power, There is a constitutional 
fiction that the Viceroy is more intimately concerned in 


the details of the Bengal administration than in that | 


of the other provinces; but there is no real foundation for 
this conventional absurdity which Sir Stafford Northcote has 


altogether. 
India, to whatever provincial division they may be attached, is 
vested in the Central Government. Major Chesney is strongly 
in favour of effacing all the distinctions which now exist, rather 
in name than in reality, between the armies in Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay, or the Punjab. He would go still further than 
this, and would fuse into a single homogeneous bureaucracy 
the three (or rather four) Civil Services which now share the 
administrative work of British India. And he does certainly 
advance very forcible arguments in favour of his centralizing 
views. At the same time we cannot forget that excessive 
centralization has been pronounced by very high authorities, 
including Lord Salisbury and Mr. Bright, to be the most fatal 
vice in our Indian polity. Major Chesney shows greater ability 
in discerning and pointing out the defects in a system of 
federation and decentralized Government than in defending the 
existing centralized system and advocating its extension. We 
incline to the belief that, with some modifications, Mr. Bright’s 
views of Indian policy are the soundest that have been yet 








* Indian Polity: a View of the System of Administration in India. By G 
Chesney, Accouxtant-General to the Government of India Public Works 
Department, Fellow of the University of Calcutta, London: Longmans & Co, 
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Re eel , | the Rajah’ . 
proposed in his Bill, now before Parliament, to do away with | en nates Bavaria 
The real authority over all the military forces in | , 


Government of Bengal, a country larger than Aastria in extent 
and population. Bengal proper, Behar, and the coast of 
Orissa are the “ regulation ” provinces of this Government, and 
the capital, the residence of the Lientenant-Governor, is of 
course Calcutta. ‘To it also are attached certain “ non-regula- 
tion” districts, including Assam, the hill tracts of Orissa, and 
the desert south of Behar, known as the South-west Frontier. 
(2) From the Presidency of Fort William was separated in 
1833, the North-West Provinces, extending from Behar to the 
Sikh border. These provinces are now ruled by a Lieutenant- 
Governor, who resides at Allahabad. Their area is nearly that of 
the kingdom of Italy, and their population is thirty millions. 
(3) The Government of Madras includes a larger territory than 
the United Kingdom, and has a population of twenty-six mil- 
lions, The Governor and his Council reside at Madras. (4) 
The Bombay Government (with a Governor and Council), in- 
cluding Sind, is a little larger than Madras, but its population 
is less than half that of the Eastern Presidency. (5) The 
Punjab is ruled by a Lieutenant-Governor, and the seat of 
Government is Lahore. It has the same area as the kingdom 
of Italy and a population of fifteen millions. (6) Oudh. is 
administered by a Chief Commissioner residing at Lucknow. 
It is about the same size as Holland and Belgium together, 
and has a population of eight millions. (7) The central pro- 
vinces are also administered by a Chief Commissioner, residing 
at Nagpore, and include nearly as large an area as that of the 
Madras Presidency. The population is only six millions and a 
half. (8) British Burmah is governed by a Chief Commis- 
sioner residing at Rangoon. It is nearly as large as the Panjab, 
but has a population of less than two millions and a half. 

The eight provinces we have enumerated are in fact and in 
law the dominions of the Queen. Major Chesney proposes, by 
separating Assam and Orissa from Bengal, to raise the number 
to ten. But besides these British provinces there are at present 
two other States administered by British officials. The first is 
Mysore, which, though nominally an independent State with a 
royal house of its own, is ruled by an English commissioner in 
It is a country as large and populous as 
The second of these titular “ inde- 
pendent States” is Berar, which is administered, through a 
commissioner, by the Resident at the Court of the Nizam. We 
hold this country, which is about the size of Denmark, in pledge 
to secure payment for a military force provided by us for the 
Nizam, and known as the Hyderabad Contingent. We may 
add here that, through the Resident at Hyderabad, we exercise 
very extensive powers in the Deccan itself. This territory, a8 
large as Great Britain, has a population of eleven millions. Its 
ruler, the Nizam, is, since the fall of the Mogul dynasty, the 
head of the Moslem in India. The next in importance of the 
native Powers is Rajpootana, a conglomeration of small States 
lying between the Punjab and Bombay. English influence is 
represented among these by an important political functionary, 
known as the Agent to the Governor-General for Rajpootana, 
who resides with a diplomatic and administrative staff in the 
district of Ajmere, a little island of British ground in the midst 
of native territory. Central India, including the States of 
Sindia and Holkar, is managed by a similar Agency. The 
independent States of Travancore and Cochin in the south are 
supervised by the Madras Government. The Guicowar’s States 
and Gujerat are managed by the agents of the Bombay Govern- 
ment. A few unimportant principalities are subordinated to 
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Bengal. Bahawulpore, the Sikh States, and Cashmere, may 
be said to be in political connection with the Punjab. 


| 


Of the administrative and political system by which the | 


vast empire we have described is ruled, Major Chesney gives 
us an elaborate and instructive account. We cannot follow 
him in detail, and we could not presume to criticise where it 
would be idle to pretend to superior or equal knowledge. But 
we may safely say what we have felt as we laid down this 
volume, that it supplies a real want, and that no similar work 
on the same subject so well deserves a place in the library of 
the politician. 








THE QUAKERS.* 


Tue speciality of this book is that it is the first work in 
which the doctrines and constitution of Quakerism have been 
definitively and minutely traced mainly to the early Baptists, 
and also that in its pages is to be found, for the first time, a 
detailed review of the influence exercised by the Friends in the 
various departments of philanthropy, social progress, political 
reform, literature, science, and commercial enterprise. It is not 
without reason that the author boasts of the labours of his sect 
in these various departments; and when it is remembered that 
at the present time the total number of Friends in Great Britain 
and lreland barely amounts to 15,000, the provision made by 
them for education is something remarkable. Mr. Tallack 
traces to it the large amount of the morality, intelligence, 
influence, and general prosperity which characterize the 
Friends as a body; and to the same cause he attributes 
the small amount of privation amongst them, and the 
rarity of the occasions in which they come under the 
care of the police or the magistracy. But may not the 
provision made for education be dependent on some cause 
which in itself would account for the absence both of privation 
and crime from the Quaker body? We think we find such a 
cause in their affluence, and the reason given for that affluence 
is that the eclectic character which Mr. Tallack claims for 
Quakerism extends to the circumstances as well as to the dis- 
position of candidates for admission into the sect. We suspect 
there is a quasi-admission of something not unlike this, both in 
the fact of the paucity of numbers belonging to it, and in the 
avowal which we find at p. 14, that perhaps it is not to be 
desired that the Friends should gain many converts “ as man- 
kind is now constituted.” “ For if,’ the author continues, 
“the society were swamped with a mass of converts not pre- 
pared to enter fully into the spirit of its communion, the tone of 
the whole body would be lowered, and possibly its constitution 
become radically altered. The Quakers are a select and dis- 
ciplined body, better qualified for influencing outsiders than for 
uniting with them in perfectcommunion. They have exercised 
very great influence on the surrounding world; far more in 
proportion to their very small number, than any other sect 
that ever existed—the Jesuits not excepted. But the retention 
of this beneficial influence is only compatible with their 
maintenance of the strict discipline and high morality of their 
body. This would hardly be practicable with any considerable ac- 
cession of persons not prepared for the abstract views and decided 
principles of the Society.” It certainly would not be prac- 
ticable with the admission of all comers, poor as well as rich. 
But from this point of view, Quakerism is hardly to be con- 
sidered a religious sect, but partakes more of the nature of a 
religious order, which receives into its sodality only such can- 
didates as can pass through the ordeal of a noviciate specially 
designed to test their possession of those qualities which the 
order requires in its members. Mr. Tallack says, that the 
Quaker system is suited only for the more thoughtful and 
serious of Christians, and for persons with minds disciplined 


to deep feelings and abstract contemplation, and with strong Pry? point of funds, having little or no poor to speak of, 


preferences for individual freedom of religious action. It is 
not a body withgvhich men in general, or many men, are likely 
to seek communion. Is not this, rather than education, the 
reason why there is an absence of privation and of crime amongst 
the Quakers? Is it not also the cause of much, at least, of the 
influence which they are said to exert upon society? How, 
otherwise, does it come to pass that the Quakers, during the 
last quarter of a century, have sent their preachers to Hin- 
dostan, the Pacific Islands, Australia, New Zealand, the Cape 


Colony, the West Indies, California, Greenland, Iceland, Russia, | 
the Faroe Islands, Lapland, Madagascar, Egypt, Syria, and the | 


Holy Land, without any appreciable accession to their number ? 
Mr. Tallack gives, as an example of the paucity of converts, the 
case of Jonathan Grubb, an “ excellent gentleman,” who has for 





* George Fox, the Friends, and the Early Baptists, By William Tallack. 
London: 8. W. Partridge & Co. 
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years “ laboured assiduously in preaching to the poor, especially 
in the rural districts of Suffolk, Essex, and Norfolk. His meet- 
ings have been largely attended, and have also been occasions 
of much solemnity and tenderness of spirit. They have often 
been followed up by sympathizing private conversations with 
some of the most impressed amongst the hearers. Great reli- 
gious edification has doubtless ensued in consequence. But 
we have not heard of any fresh accessions to the ranks of 
Quakerism from any or all of those meetings.” But when 
more than two centuries ago the Quaker boy, James Parnell, 
sixteen years of age, preached to the people of the same 
eastern counties, he “gathered in hundreds, and probably 
thousands, to the fold of his people in the very district where 
Mr. Grubb (a man far superior to young Parnell in most 
Christian virtues) can barely secure one proselyte in several 
years’ ministerial activity.” Parnell’s success and Grubb’s 
failure, notwithstanding the “solemnity and tenderness of 
spirit” observable at his meetings, would lead us to suppose 
that the terms of admission in to the Quaker body are more 
exacting now than they were two centuries ago. But, oncein, 
the conditions of Quaker life are not repulsive. There are the 
great educational advantages to those who stand in need of 
them. There is the fact stated by Mr. Tallack, “that every 
poor Friend who may be unable to earn a livelihood, usually 
receives aid from his brother members, to the extent of from 
£20 to £40 per annum, generally administered privately, exclu- 
sive of the money spent upon the education of his offspring.” 
Then the absence of what is known amongst Friends as “ the 
one man system,” the right of all to preach if they are moved 
to do so, even women, is so soothing and indulgent to spiritual 
vanity and conceit, that there must be some reason for the fact 
that Quakerism numbers so few adherents in these islands, and 
that its numbers are rather dwindling than increasing. For 
example, in Norwich, which forty years ago contained five 
hundred Friends, there are now barely thirty. 

Mr. Tallack endeavours to explain this surprising state of 
things. “It thus appears,” he says, “ that the Quaker system 
is an admirable one for developing a small band of active, inde- 
pendent, philanthropic, and spiritual Christians, but fails most 
decidedly in gathering in the masses of mankind. This,” he 
continues, “is now generally admitted by the Friends. One of 
them, an aged minister, lately remarked to the writer, ‘ Well, 
I must confess that if the evangelization of the great body of 
the people had depended upon us, very little would have been 
done.’” This is a lamentable confession, after upwards of two 
centuries of missionary labour. “It would appear,” Mr. 
Tallack continues, “ that, in aiming at perfection, the Friends 
have arrived at many conclusions incompatible with the actual 
constitution of imperfect and frail humanity. It is often 
observed that, in the communication of religious instruction to 
the poor, a rough and ready, but comparatively uneducated, 
yet zealous working man is far more effective than a calm, 
refined, and highly-educated speaker. Similarly, the very 
agencies which the Friends deprecate and avoid as imperfect, 
namely, ‘the one man system,’ hearty congregational singing, 
untrammelled zealous preaching, outwardly visible sacra- 
ments, settled pastorages and paid ministers—these or 
other such arrangements are evidently and practically essen- 
tial to the evangelization of the great masses of mankind, in 
spite of all the arguments of Quakerism, and notwithstanding 
the admirable results (on a very limited scale) of a system 
from which the agencies have been almost entirely excluded.” 
This argument is not wholly destitute of force; but, on the 
other hand, what is to be said of a body which deprecates and 
avoids agencies which it holds to be essential to the evange- 
lization of the great masses of mankind ? We must conclude 
that it desires to be a select and exclusive body, “a small band 
of active, independent, philanthropic, and spiritual Christians,” 


and rather averse to letting them into the fold than otherwise, 
But where, then, is the merit of its supporting its own poor, or 
of the large provision it makes for education. Why does Mr, 
Tallack reproach the denominations with not having “ bestowed 
upon their poor a small proportion of the systematic and indi- 
vidualizing care experienced by the Friends in such cases” P 
The comparison is ridiculous. Out of a population of thirty 
millions, the Friends reckon in their community fifteen thou- 
sand. They are notoriously a wealthy body; and “ the pecu- 
niary and educational privileges of membership are so many,” 
says Mr. Tallack, “that a constant vigilance is requisite to 
avoid the reception of candidates for admission who may be 
Where is the difficulty 
of such a body supporting its own poor, or what 
is due to its members for keeping clear of the 

The Quakers begin by admitting none within 
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their pale who are not thoughtful and serious Christians; 
men who are removed by a greater or less degree of affluence 
from the temptations of want; men well schooled and disci- 
plined in the exterior and interior respectability. Now if a 
sect admits into its sodality nothing but what is good, and 
rejects everything that is bad, it has no right to boast of the 
efficacy of its principles. We do not deny that the Friends 
have been active in many good works, all we maintain is that 
it would have been surprising had they not been so. We have 
left ourselves hardly space to speak of Mr. Tallack’s “ Life of 
George Fox,” the most important part of his work appearing 
to us to consist in the false pretensions we have been discussing. 
It is an interesting sketch, a contribution to the history which 
will one day give us a picture of the efforts made in an age of 
abominable licentiousness, by earnest believers, to awaken con- 
sciences which had fallen asleep. Mixed up with those efforts 
there was doubtless a great deal of personal vanity, and Mr. 
Tallack candidly admits the grave faults of which Fox was 
occasionally guilty. But on the whole the tendency was good. 
It aimed at the revival of religion, which was suffering from 
the reaction consequent upon the upheaving of the Reformation. 
And with all its faults it was not destitute of beneficial 
results. 








THE SILVER STORE.* 


Tus is altogether an admirable little book—clever, interesting, 
and new. Mr. Baring-Gould turns his antiquarian researches 
to some purpose when he unearths such charming little gems 
as are here gathered together; and we will do him the credit 
to say that there are few men of our time who could have 
polished and set them so well. We have already called atten- 
tion to one of the pieces which are here reprinted,—* Dr. 
Bonomi,” which was published some months ago in Fraser’s 
Magazine,—and it may be said of all in the collection that 
they are quite worthy of being placed beside that bright and 
lively piece of humour. The majority of the poems in the 
volume, however, are not humorous. They are for the most 
part adaptations of quaint little parables, or legends, or tales, 
about which Mr. Baring-Gould has elsewhere written in prose; 
and the original material has been treated in some instances 
with rather a free hand. Before proceeding to give one or two 
specimens of these pleasant little stories, it is necessary to point 
out a very aggravating, because wholly gratuitous, fault into 
which the author constantly falls. We have not the pleasure 
of knowing what Mr. Baring-Gould’s pronunciation of English 
is, but we are quite sure it cannot be the authority for the 
introduction into his printed rhymes of the most glaring Cock- 
neyisms. Such an instance as the following— 


** As the moon in her last quarter 
Rose out of the eastern water ”’— 


may be, perhaps, pardoned; for it has become the habit of the 
most correct people, within the last few years, entirely to ignore 
the central r in such a word as “quarter.” But such a rhyme 
as that which ends this couplet— 


** He buried the purse underneath the floor 
Then over it strewed his litter of straw ’’— 


is inadmissible. ‘“ Straw” is never pronounced strore; nor do 
we call “floor” flaw. To which of the mispronunciations 
would Mr. Baring-Gould resort in order to give countenance 
to his rhyme? His contempt for the letter “r” is quite novel 
in its way. He hustles it out of one word only to bring it into 
the next one, where it ought never to have been. 


“ Pope Boniface with folded arms was pacing in the court 
With furrowed brows and knitted lips, and spirit steeped in 
thought.” 


Here we have to choose between the fashionable vulgarism of 
“cawt” and the vulgar vulgarism of “thawrt.” This is an 
unnecessary and offensive blunder which is growing upon us. 
At one time it was confined to verse-writers ; here and there 
one finds it now in men whose literary culture and reputation 
should have been a guarantee against it. 

The first of these poems tells how a fallen spirit stood in the 
Cathedral of Cologne, and watched the incoming and outgoing 
of sinners who came to confess their sins and receive absolu- 
tion. He asks himself if he, too, may not shrive his soul; and 
when all the people have gone he kneels down at a confessional 
and begins a recapitulation of his crimes. When the priest 
tells him that no man could have completed such a list of 
wickednesses in his own life, the devil confesses his identity 








* The Silver Store. Collected from Medieval, Christian, and Jewish Mi 
By 8. Baring-Gould, M.A, London; Longmans & Co. P wish Mines. 





and still beseeches absolution. The priest answers that if the 
penitent be sincere, mercy may reach even him. Here is the 
end of the legend :— 


“ ¢Son, ere I utter the absolving word, 
Of thy contrition I must be assured ; 
Therefore on thee a penance I impose.’ 

* Give me ten thousand of acutest woes, 

And from my purpose, mark you, if I swerve, 
Bid me be bound upon a flaming wheel, 
Set with the sharpest blades of tempered steel, 
Bid it revolve in fire at whirlwind epeed ; 
Parch me, and lacerate, and make me bleed 

And suffer with the finest mortal nerve. 
Turn into flaming drops my coursing tears, 
Bid me thus writhe through fifty thousand years, 
And I will hug the woe and not repine.’ 
‘ Son,’ said the pastor, ‘ no such test be thine. 
As thou didst fall through thy unbounded pride, 
Bow to the figure of the Crucified 
Bat once, and utter with a broken sigh— 
**T am not worthy to look up to heaven ; 
Oh, be free pardon to the rebel given.” ’ 

* What,’ said the Devil, with an angry cry, 
* Bow to a God so lost to sense of shame, 
As to take human nature and man’s name! 
Bow to a God who could Himself demean 
To suck the breast, and sweep the kitchen clean, 
And saw up chips for Joseph? One who died 
Upon a gallows with a mangled side! 

Ha! when another twist of Fortune’s wheel 
Would have sent me up, and cast Him below! 
Ha! to the Son of Mary shall I bow?’ 

And with a curse he turned upon his heel. 


“The Building of St. Sophia” is also a very pretty story, 
with a moral, of course. The Emperor Justinian resolves 0 
build a temple which shall rival that of Solomon; and as he 
wishes no one to share the great honour and glory of such a 
work, he commands that no one shall share the expense of it. 
He himself will defray the cost, and reap the renown. When 
at last the building is completed, he orders them to place the 
inscription over the door, “This house to God, Justinian Em- 
peror gave.” There is a grand procession got up to signalize 
the opening of the church, and the Emperor, having arrived, 
looks upon the completion of his work with pride and joy. 
Naturally he turns to the inscription; and lo! it is another 
inscription altogether—* This house to God, Euphrasia widow 
gave.” He calls for the sculptor, who says that he cut the 
letters of the inscription as it was ordered by the Emperor; 
whereupon the Patriarch declares the alteration to have been 
the work of God. The Emperor orders them to have the city 
searched for this widow; and when at last they find her, she 
is brought before him :— 


‘** Euphrasia,’ said the monarch sternly, ‘ speak ! 
Wherefore didst thou my strict commandment break, 
Contributing, against my orders, to this pile ?’ 
The widow answered simply, with faint smile, 
‘Sire! it was nothing, for I only threw 
A little straw before the beasts which drew 
The marble from the ships, before I knew 
Thou wouldst be angry. Sire! I had been ill 
Three weary months, and on my window-sill 
A little linnet perched, and sang each day 
So sweet, it cheered me as in bed I lay, 

And filled my heart with love to Him who sent 
The linnet to me; then, with fall intent 

To render thanks, when God did health restore, 
I from my mattress pulled a little straw 

And cast it to the oxen—I did nothing more.’ 
‘Look!’ said the Caoazar, ‘ read above that door ! 
Small though thy gift, it was the gift of love, 
And is accepted of our King above ; 

And mine rejected as the gift of pride 

By Him who humble lived and humble died. 
Widow, God grant hereafter, when we meet, 

I may attain a footstool at thy feet!’” 


From our general commendation of the book we must omit 
“The Dream of the Halter,” which is simply one of those 
flippant impertinences, with very little fun in them, which 
formed the staple of the “ Bentley Ballads.” It must not be 
supposed, however, that the only merit of these little pecms is 
the story of them. They are cleverly written on the whole; 
and sometimes we come upon a phrase which seems to glow 
with the sudden light of a perfect description. When Dr. 
Faustus is taken into the world of spirits he cannot tell how 
long he has remained there; he has lost the sense of time— 


“* For there eternity had ceased to be 
Articulate.” 
And that Mr. Baring-Gould can write well when he has neither 
a story to tell nor the license of comedy at his pen’s point, will 


be apparent from the following bit of description, with which 
we close our quotations from a very pleasant book :— 
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** A meadow tremulous with dew, 
A lifted firmament all blre, 
And bushes shedding many a tear— 
But all of joy—in the morning clear ; 
Bending bladed grasses fret 
In the light wind, dripping wet; 
Battercups adorn the floor 
With their goblets brimming o’er ; 
Parple orchis lines the hedge ; 
Marigold gleams in the sedge; 
Robin shakes his jaunty tatters, 
And the dewdrops from them scatters, 
Breaking through the gossamer threads. 
Dandelions’ globous heads 
Seem the gentle breeze to pray, 
‘ Puff my feathered seeds away!’ 
Chafers to the leaves that cling 
Strive to dry the draggled wing ; 
Admirals on bark of oak 
Tarry till a sunny stroke 
O’er their scarlet stripes and rings 
Drinks the water from their wings. 
Ladybirds with spots of black 
On the rounded russet back, 
Dash about, or linger sipping 
Bells with fragrant honey dripping. 
Now the redstart on a spray 
Pipes; the shrike in jet and grey 
Answers, and from throbbing throat 
Bursts the throstle’s bubbling note.” 








FLOSCULI CHELTONIENSES.* 


Horace dallies with the question as to what may be the par- 
ticular year of its existence in which a bottle of wine can claim 
for itself the title of “old.” It is but the restatement of the 
familiar puzzle about the heap of corn. Do a thousand grains 
constitute a heap? Yes, certainly. Can we give the same 
name to a collection of nine hundred and ninety-nine? Yes. 
And so the questioning goes on till you are driven to mention 
some point at which the heap is no longer a heap. The same 
is the case about the wine: the philosopher wants to narrow us 
to some particular date at which the wine which we called young 
suddenly earns the name of “old.” It is not a very brilliant 
feat of logical acumen, but we may try and raise the question 
once again in a different shape. When does a school become 
an old school? How many generations must elapse? How 
long a history must gather round it? ‘The truth is, that there 
is no answer to such questions. Some schools live a slow sort 
of life and seem to amass few associations, although the date 
of their foundation belongs to a distant past. Others again 
seem to live quickly and to pass into an early maturity, though 
their establishment may have been within the present genera- 
tion. Now we contentedly leave to Eton and Rugby, to Harrow 
and Westminster, their real inheritance of history which is 
interwoven with our national life, and looking round at the 
young schools that spring up in our watering-places, we are not 
uninterested to see that they, too, are becoming historical, and 
are seeking to immortalize their youthful associations in print. 
Of all these modern schools, with the single exception of Marl- 
borough, there is not one which has taken a more distinguished 
stand than the Proprietary College, established in Cheltenham 
in 1841. It speaks not a little for the vitality of the institution 
that it has survived the intrigues of all that clerical partisan- 
ship for which Cheltenham has ever been famous ; and although 
its very existence at one time was threatened by the errors of 
a senile or anile board of directors, yet under a new régime it 
has renewed its strength like an eagle, beaten Marlborough 
heavily in the cricket-field this year, done great things at Wim- 
bledon, run Eton very close at racquets, and rivalled strictly 
aquatic schools with the oar. 

However, this paper is not intended to be an advertisement 
of Cheltenham College, but as a fairly deserved piece of 
encouragement to it, for having added to all this the boldness 
of attempting a literary distinction, partly by having been the 
cause of the publication of a rather stupid book about “Old 
Cheltonians,” and partly by having reared the young scholars 
whose prize exercises appear in the pretty volume before us. 
We confine our attention to the latter. Probably it is not a 
book to be bought by a very numerous public. Dilettante in 
Latin and Greek verse-writing will buy it to see what boys can 
do in this department of art. And “ Old Cheltonians ” will be 
pleased to secure a monument of their school, and perhaps 4 
Scrap of some familiar exercise for which they may have been 
unsuccessful competitors. But a book of this sort whether pub- 
lished by Cheltenham boys or by any other body of the kind, will 





* Floseuli Cheltonienses: a Selection from th> Cheltcnham College Prize 
Poems, 1846-1866. London; Rivingtons. 
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always bring back a series of strange reminiscences to school- 
fellows. We may take up the present volume and run our eye 
down the list of authors whose juvenile efforts are here pre- 
served, and conjure up again old recollections, or try and trace 
the subsequent career of the “old boys.” Died of decline in 
the full promise of a brilliant life—settled down in a quiet 
country parish—massacred amid the horrors of the Mutiny— 
rising to eminence in the Civil Service—busy as the master of 
a school—out of reach in some far-off colony—lecturing to 
overgrown schoolboys as an Oxford don—making the wickets 
fly in the University eleven—tempting fame as a young poet 
—some such thoughts as these an “Old Cheltonian” will 
borrow from a sight of the index of authors, and a closer 
inspection of the contents of the book ought not to make him 
feel ashamed of his school. As school exercises they deserve a 
very high meed of praise. They need not be compared with 
the lucubrations of those ripe scholars whose highly elaborated 
compositions grace the pages of a “ Sabrina Corolla” or an 
“ Anthologia Oxoniensis,” but by the lower standard of the 
verse-writing powers of lads of eighteen years of age they may 
very fairly challenge comparison with the “ prolusiones ” of any 
school, old and young. 

A critic who examines the book will, we think, notice 
especially a freedom and power of writing in the Homeric 
hexameter ; and in the Latin verse, both original and translated, 
he will not fail to see some want of fidelity to the accepted 
models of Latinity. In the Latin hexameters there is often a 
strong flavour of the ‘“‘ Metamorphoses” of Ovid rather than of 
the poems of Virgil, and not unfrequently a strong tint of such 
a poet as Claudian seems to colour a composition. Indeed in 
one version of elegaic verses, entitled “ Colin’s Complaint,” we 
find such a coincidence between it anda translation of the same 


_by Cowper’s dear friend “ Vinny Bourne” that it would seem 


as if more modern Latin still formed a part of Cheltenham 
studies. However, a good memory is often the innocent cause 
of schoolboy plagiarism. As a favourable specimens among 
the earlier compositions, we select a passage from Keat’s 
“ Hyperion” which is familiar to connoisseurs of Latin verse 
through Mr. Merivale’s brilliant translation :— 


‘** But one of the whole mammoth brood still kept 
His sovereignty and rule and majesty ; 
Blazing Hyperion on his orbéd fire 
Still sat, still snuffed the incense, teeming up 
From man to the sun-god, yet unsecure ; 
For as among us mortals, omens drear 
Fright and perplex, so also shuddered he. 
Not at dog’s how] or gloom-bird’s hated screech, 
Or the familiar visiting of one 
Upon the first toll of his passing bell, 
Or prophesyings of the midnight lamp ; 
But horrors portioned to a giant nerve 
Oft made Hyperion ache.” 


This is the rendering of “ E. W. H.,” 1847 :— 


‘‘ Unus at Ogygia dicionem e prole superstes 
Hactevus imperiumque in!ssaque jura tenebat ; 
Scilicet ardentem rutilans Hyperionis orbis 
Gessit nt ante Deum; bibit ipse undantia tura, 
Reddita adhuc pia dona Deo, velut ante; nee illi 
Deerat cura tamen mens et praesaga malorum. 
Hand eecus ac dabio adficiunt portenta timore 
Tristia mortales, eadem at non causa pavoris; 
Nec strigis invisum carmen, neque dira gementes 
Auditzque ulalare canes, nec pallida jaxta 
Prima ubi supremum deflebat nenia fanus, 

Rite Deum famuli veniens tremefecit imago ; 
Nec mala fatidico turbabant omina signo, 
Visave noctur: am circumvolitantia teedam ; 
Szepe giganteis sequus sed viribus horror 
Adfuit ; ingentemque ingens Hyperiona torsit.” 


Here, again, is a very spirited translation from Tennyson's 
“ Ulysses,” where the hero says “ Come, my friends, ’tis_not 
too late to seek a newer world” :— 
GAG Eraipor, 
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For a very ingenious attempt to render into elegiacs ta 

Idyll in Tennyson’s “ Princess “—“ Now sleeps the crimson 
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petal, now the white,” &c., we subjoin the following as coming 
among the most recent of the contributions :— 


“ Punica jam florum species, jamque alba quiescit, 

Perque cupressiferas conticet aula vias. 

Pinna nec auricolor trepidat per marmora fontis, 
Flamma vigil musce@ nos vigilare jabet. 

Panditur ad stellas, Dansé velat altera, tellus, 
Et taa jam nobis corda reclusa jacent. 

Utque nitet tacite lapso de fulgure sulcus, 
Sic mea conlucet mens radiata tua.” 


We do not profess to have picked out the best passages, as we 
do not desire to compare one exercise with another, but merely 
to give a general idea of the selection. 

In youthful performances like these, any critic might acknow- 
ledge the “ Erat quod tollere velles,” even in the most brilliant 
of the efforts; a questionable idiom, an infelicitous phrase; a 
glaring modernism ; a touch of flat prose; but, in spite of the 
“ inspersos corpore nzvos,” there is scholarship enough in the 


volume to commend itself to the fastidious scholar, and the | 


reputation of Cheltenham College will not suffer for this 
publication of its offerings to the Muses for the last twenty 
years. Messrs. Jerram and James have edited a volume that 


will not win a world-wide fame, but one which will please the | 
| Only to take a little money. 


student, and which will be highly acceptable to any patriotic 
Cheltonian. 








THE BRIGANDS OF THE MOREA.* 


WE do not know whether the Morea possesses many charms as 


a place of retirement for middle-aged gentlemen, but ifany of our | 


readers contemplate seeking a home so far eastwards, we should 
strongly recommend them first to peruse the book before us, 


and acquire some knowledge of Greek suciety as it is at present | 
constituted. The population of the Morea, like that of every other | 


Christian country, may be divided into two classes, the honest 


and dishonest. In Greece, as in England, however, the line which | 
separates the thief from the honest man is by no means well | 
defined. Public opinion here has not as yet learnt to view in the | 


same light the director or company-monger who swindles whole- 


sale and the hungry street lad whose operations are confined to | 


the stealing of a pocket-handkerchief; and it would be hopeless 
to attempt persuading a Greek peasant that there was even 
impropriety in kidnapping. According to Mr. Bagdon, the 
translator of the narrative of Mr. Soterdpoulos, brigandage in 
Greece is a profession which comprises three different orders :— 
First, brigands who are sent out by persons for political 
objects; second, the regular brigands, who are driven either 
by laziness or crime, and possibly by both, to take up with 
some ruffianly leader; and third, the Turko-Albanians, who, 
intent upon plunder and captives, occasionally cross the 
frontier, and never return empty-handed. The regular brigands 
are by far the most formidable of all three. They are en- 
couraged by the peasantry, especially the Wallachian shepherds, 
who enter into friendly relations with them, and afford them 
all sorts of facilities for concealing their captives and com- 
municating with the relatives who are called upon to pay the 
ransom-money; and there have been known instances of the 
demarchs, or chief officials, in a certain district, maintaining 
friendly relations with them, and even entering into family 
alliances with them. 


either a band of political brigands or of Turko-Albanians. 
Soterépoulos was a member of the House of Assembly for the 
Eparchy of Triphylia, and his political duties, which required 


his attendance at Athens during the winter and spring, having | 
terminated for the year, he, in June, 1866, returned to his estate | 


at Agrile, on the western coast of the Peloponnesus, and was 
there quietly occupied with his family in gathering fruits. By 
about the end of July the currants having been all gathered, 
and the labourers dismissed, Mr. Soterépouios was the object of 
a singular visit. This visit had best be described in his own 
words, which, whilst they show the consummate coolness with 
which brigands conduct their affairs, afford at the same time a 
pleasant view into the domestic life of a Greek gentleman. 


_ About two hours before sunset, the superintendent and two hired 
‘abourers made an attempt to take away a portion of the currants 
from the drying-ground, but since they appeared not to be sufficiently 
dried, I prevented them. Then, according to my usual custom, I took 
a sea-bath ; after this I took a walk around my estate, meditating on 








* The Brigands of the Morea: a Narrative of the Captivity of Mr. 8. 
Soterdpoulos. Chiefly translated from the Greek, by the Kev. J. O. Bagdon, 
Two vols, London: Saunders, Otley, & Co. 














various plans for beautifying and improving it. At the time of the 
lighting of lamps I supped, and after supper, when [ had lit a cigar, 
I went out and sat with my wife in the vestibule of the house, chatting 
and discussing my plans with her. 

“At half-past eight I called my servants who were on the estate, 
and directed the superiutendent and the domestic to sleep on the dry. 
ing-ground in order to guard the fruit, and the two hired labourers [ 
commanded to take their arms and go to keep watch at the lower 
part of the estate, where the day before I had observed tracks of 
hares. 

“ Oae of them had already proceded about two hundred paces from 
the house, while the other was still in front thereof talking to the 
superintendent and the domestic, and occupied in drawing water from 
the well to water his horse, when suddenly the great dog, which is 
kept to guard the estate, ran towards the eastern boundary barking 
savagely, and quick footsteps as of men running were heard, and 
before we had sufficient time either to listen attentively or to move 
from our places, two men, whose garments were black with filth, and 


| who were armed with a gun, sword, and two pist!s a-piece, presented 


themselves before us. 
* € Good evening to you,’ they both exclaimed, and extended their 
right hands to me. 
“ € Good evening to you,’ I answered, and rising gave my band. 
“Are you Mr. Soterdépoulos?’ asked the younger, the slighter 


_ and the more delicate looking, and livelier of the two. 


** * Certainly,’ I replied. 
** «Don’t be afraid,’ said he, ‘we are not come to do you any harm, 


One of the labourers having caught sight of the brigands 


| flies in terror, and upon this his captors inform Mr. Soterdé- 


poulos that it had been their intention to stay a consider- 


able time “to talk over and arrange our affairs in a regular 
| manner,” but this “ untoward circumstance” having occurred 


they could not remain any longer, and he must be prepared to 
accompany them at once, as they could not afford to lose time. 


The unfortunate gentleman was therefore marched off. For 


upwards of a month he is carried about from place to place, 
and has to undergo all sorts of privations. Before beginning 
to talk about ransom the brigands seem to have considered 
it necessary to point out to the captive that they were com- 
paratively blameless and estimable persons, and he and his 
wealthier neighbours the real culprits. 


“ ¢ Yet we are not the wrong doers, but you—yes, you,’ he repeateds 
laying a strong emphasis on the pronouns, ‘ the great ones, the members 
of the House of Assembly, and the ministers ; you, who will not permit 
any measure for the amelioration of our sufferings to be passed, but 


| allow so many persons to be utterly lost, or else to drag on a miserable 
| life in extreme poverty.’ 


*** All the evils which we endure,’ chimed in the younger of the 


| black-coated gentlemen, ‘proceed from the Franke, the people who 
| wear hats; ten at least of whom ought to be duily cat off by every 


man desirous of obtaining admission into Paradise. These are the 


| people who, for their own gratification, drove away King Otho, the 


man who knew how to put both his feet into one slipper; and from 
that time everybody has fallen into bad ways and committed numerous 


_ crimes. Bat afterwards, when it was proposed to grant a general 
| amnesty, that well-dispored people might be able to lead a quiet life, 
| they would not permit it; but they still compel so many thousands of 


fugitives to roam about the country, and either perish from want, or 


| every poor countrymen from whom they procure provisions and other 
| necessaries is tyrannized over and treated as a malefactor and har- 
| bourer of brigands. 


They then enter upon a calculation as to how much may be 
extracted from Mr. Soterépoulos, and having given themselves 
credit for generosity, because, having him in their power they 


| can kill him, but “ do it not, only desiring to take a little money 

The experiences of Mr. Soterdpoulos were confined to the | 
interior life of the regular brigands, and we have very little | 
doubt that he does not desire to increase his knowledge by a | 
repetition of the lesson which he has learnt by a sojourn with | 
Mr. | 
| demanding the sum having been despatched, the brigands carry 


from the large sums which he possesses,” they ultimately name 
the sum of eighty thousand drachmas. “This moderate sum,” 
they say, “we hope to receive without difficulty, for if the 
lady (Madam Soterdépoulos) does not send us the money, we 
will send her your head.” The letter to Madam Soterdépoulos 


their captive about from place to place, treating him, it must 
be admitted, with as much kindness as their mode of life would 
admit of. The bloodthirsty conversations which he is com- 
pelled to overhear, however, and the explanations they 
continually offer as to the necessity they will be under of 
killing him if the ransom be not paid, by no means add to his 
comfort. They assure him that if such an “ untoward cir- 
cumstance ” as the escape of a captive were to occur, they would 
lose their reputation for sternness and cruelty, and be no longer 
able to carry out their trade with any hope of success. “I 
will kill him,” repeats one brigand aloud, during a téte-d-téte with 
another, “and also sup up his blood, because I am sure he has 
large sums of money, and everybody will laugh at us for being 
so foolish as to let him deceive us.” In the mean time, the 
friends of Mr. Soterépoulos, after a good deal of trouble con- 
trive to get the ransom, but they find all sorts of difficulties 
in the way of conveying it to the brigands. The military main- 
tain a ceaseless pursuit not only after the brigands but after 
those who bear the ransom, and in this ‘they are ably assisted 
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by individual robbers who join in the hunt with an eye to 
plunder, and by the officers of a certain demarch who issued 
a proclamation, not only offering a reward for the capture of 
the brigands, but confiscating the entire fund which was to be 
applied to the ransom. After several attempts to pay the 
money, which the vigilance of the military rendered ineffectual, 
the brigands and the captive joining in condemnation of the 
Government, Mr. Soteréponlos falls back upon his acquaintance 
with the history of England for a happy suggestion as to how 
the difficulty is to be met. He says to the brigands :— 


* * Why don’t you do as they did once upon a time in England, and 
ou would immortalize your names ?’ 

“* And what did they in England ?* they all asked. 

“ In answer to this question I extemporized the following fable :— 

“*A hundred years ago, when there were brigands even in 
Eog!and, a renowned band captured a certain wealthy lord, for whose 
ransom they Gemanded a thoueand pounds. His relatives immediately 
prepared the ransom money, but the mayor (éjpapyoc) who was an 
enemy of the lord, armed many of his men, and pursued the brigands ; 
moreover he watched the friends and relatives of the captive so 
closely that they were unable to find an opportunity for delivering 
the money. 


** * Now, when eight days had passed and every attempt to settle | 





the affair had terminated unfortunately, the lord proposed to the | 
brigands to set him at liberty, and he gave them his word of honour, | 
that, as soon as he returned to his house, and the pursuit had ceased, | 


he would send them the money. 

““*The brigands believed his words, and liberated him; and he 
was faithfal to his promise, and at the end of five days sent the 
money.’ 

“* This, sir,’ eaid Koumbéros, at the conclusion of my fable, ‘ is 
not England; and such thiogs are never done here.’” 


At length the money is handed over, and Mr. Soterdpoulos | 


is restored to liberty, after an enforced wandering of thirty- 
six days, a poorer man by about £2,500 than he was before his 
arrest, and, as he tells us, “reduced from a position of indepen- 
dence and affluence to a state of dependence on the bounty of 
others.” 








MR. KINGSLEY’S “ HERMITS.”* 


Mr. Kincstzy has concluded his essay on “The Hermits,” 
and the three parts of which it consists form the second volume 


beneficence, as well as of their miracles, shadowy and distorted 
by the lapse of centuries, is rooted in the heart and brain of 
the Irish peasantry; and who shall say altogether for evil ? 
For with the tradition of their miracles has been entwined the 
tradition of their virtues, as an enduring heirloom for the whole 
Irish race, through the sad centuries which part the era of 
saints from the present time.” He then touches on some Irish 
practices surviving to this day, founded upon certain legends, 
and proceeds,—* We know that these tales are but the dreams 
of children; but shall, we sneer at the devotion of those poor 
Irish? Not if we remember (what is an undoubted fact) that 
the memory of these same saints has kept up in their minds 
an ideal of nobleness and purity, devotion and beneficence, which, 
down-trodden slaves as they have been, they would otherwise 
have inevitably lost ; that it has helped to preserve them from 
mere bratality and mere ferocity; and that the thought that 
these men were of their own race and their own kin has given 
them a pride in their own race, a sense of national unity and 
of national dignity which has endured—and surely for their 
benefit, for reverence for ancestors and the self-respect which 
springs from it is a benefit to every human being—through all 
the miseries, deserved and undeserved, which have fallen upon 
the Irish since Pope Adrian IV. (the true author of all the 
woes of Ireland), in the year 1155, commissioned Henry II. to 
conquer Ireland and destroy its primeval Church, on considera- 
tion of receiving his share of the booty in the shape of Peter’s 
Pence.” 

This is not one of the best passages in Mr. Kingsley’s book, 
but it is one which may be regarded as a fair specimen of his 
mental peculiarities. We are not aware what authority Mr. 
Kingsley has for the statement that Adrian was “the true 
anthor of all the woes of Ireland,” or that he “ commissioned 


| Henry II. to conquer it, and destroy its primeval Church.” 
| Such statements from a Professor of History are startling, and 


of the “ Sunday Library.” Itis from first to last a production | 


full of interest, written with a liberal appreciation of what is 
memorable for good in the lives of the hermits, and with a wise 


forbearance towards legends which may be due to the ignorance, | 
and no doubt also to the strong faith, of the early chroniclers. | 


It is easy to understand how men sv utterly self-denying, and 
who gave themselves up so completely to a life of contemplation, 
of which the two absorbing themes were the majesty of the 
Creator and their own unworthiness, would be credited with 
miraculous powers by those who witnessed the austerity of 
their lives and came within the influence of a sanctity which 
seemed almost superhuman. Even a highly educated and 
civilized age cannot altogether resist the force of an intense and 
unselfish piety. It was, therefore, to be expected that in 
simpler and more credulous times the hermits should be regarded 
with a reverence which set no limit to their powers, and which 
readily accepted as true whatever might be told of them. That 
in the lawless times, during which Christian society was in 
process of development, they were powerful for good there can 
be no doubt, and it is certain that the belief in their miraculous 
powers made them still more influential in this direction than 
they would have been without it. Ignorance may have set 
down as miraculous many acts which were the result of their 


superior knowledge, for amongst them were men possessed of 


the highest attainments of their age. And, as in our day 
reports gain rather than lose by repetition, it is pro- 
bable that this tendency to enlarge was the source of 
many of the miracles attributed to the hermits. Mr. 
Kingsley, indeed, remarks, in speaking of the life of St. 
Severinus, that when an eye-witness relates the life of a hermit, 
the miracles recorded in it are fewer and less strange than in 
those of average legends. But without discussing the question 
whether these legends are true or untrue, this at least is certain, 
namely, that they tended directly to impress upon the mind 
the power of God. Mr. Kingsley has pointed out this tendency 
in a remarkable passage. He is writing upon the “ Celtic 
Hermits,” at a time when Ireland was the “ Isle of Saints.” 
“ Their legends,” he writes, “full of Irish poetry and tenderness, 
and not without touches here and there of genuine Irish hnmour, 
lie buried now, to all save antiquaries, in the folios of the 
Bollandists and Colgan; but the memory of their virtue and 





* The Hermits. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. Part III. London: Mac- 
millan & Co, 





give colour to the accusation which has been made against him, 
that he is rather a man who “splashes up” thought than a 
man who “thinks” in the judicial sense of the word. We 
object also to the half-patronizing, half-contemptuous way in 
which Mr. Kingsley speaks in this passage of Irishmen of the 
present day. English writers who are not content merely to 
“splash up” thought, but who weigh what influence their ex- 
pressed thoughts may exercise on the relations between England 
and Ireland, carefully avoid this supercilious tone, as one of 
the most fruitful causes of irritation in the minds of Irishmen, 
and justly, towards a country which in times past has not used 
them over well. As proofs of the more considerate and wiser 
spirit which animates English writers when they have to deal 
with Irish subjects, we may instance two articles which 
have recently appeared—one in the Times and the other 
in the Pall Mall Gazette—upon the Murphy riots. We 
confess it is to ourselves—and what must it be to the 
Irish people P—most offensive to hear them spoken of, as Mr. 
Kingsley speaks of them, as “down-trodden slaves.” Even if 
the expression were applicable, it is one which an Englishman 
should not use, because whatever injustice they have suffered 
they have suffered from us. Ours, if any, are the heels which 
have trodden upon them; and we, if any, are the stronger 
masters who have made them slaves. But how can it be said 
that either the term “slaves,” or the term “conquered,” is 
applicable to the Irish people, when, from the days of Henry 
and Adrian to the present time, their whole history has been 
one of rebellion against us? Mr. Kingsley, for his own 
reputation as a Professor of History, should consider 
this point. Do we speak of the Poles as down-trodden 
slaves? They are powerless against their masters, that 
is true; but when English writers speak of them, they do 
not use insulting language. They sympathize with the 
Polish nationality ; they glory in its struggles for liberty ; they 
sing the praises of those who have fought to achieve its eman- 
cipation ; they write always respectfully of the slightest demon- 
stration of the still living vigour of Polish patriotism. And 
they are right. Russia can no more destroy Poland than Eng- 
land with its utmost efforts in past times could destroy Ireland. 
It may be that Poland has yet to pass through a long period 
of the bitter discipline of oppression at the hands of a stronger 
Power before she will recover her liberty. Seven centuries 
have elapsed since Adrian gave Ireland to Henry II. But 
during the whole of that time the history of the sister country 
has been one continuous and uninterrupted protest against 
English domination. How can we speak of a people who have 
displayed such persistent attachment to their nationality as 
down-trodden slaves? Superior force ." penal laws of 
unmitigated cruelty have inflicted upon them oppressions 
of which we have phe reason to be ashamed, and which the 
wisest and best Englishmen are anxious to repair. Bat by 
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holding themselves in a state of chronic rebellion they have, 
batch by batch, obtained the repeal of those laws, and have at 
last convinced us that the time has now come when, both for 
the sake of our respectability and of our peace and quietness, 
we must withdraw the countenance and support of the State 
from that spiritual garrison which for three centuries we have 
upheld in Ireland by an outrage alike of justice, humanity, and 
the fundamental principles of the Christian faith. This is not 
a time when a prudent man should use towards the Irish people 
the language of contempt; and we confess we are surprised 
that even so superficial a thinker as Mr. Kingsley should not 
be able to perceive the impolicy, not to say the gross injustice, 
of speaking of them as a people whom fabulous legends have 
helped to preserve “from mere brutality and mere ferocity.” 
It is a pity that this sort of rhetorical energy should have 
interfered with the value of an admirable and instructive little 
book, but it is only fair to Mr. Kingsley to say that he does 
not sin often in this particular. He generally addresses him- 
self to his real subject, and has treated it with great skill, with 
an attractive power of illustration, and with a sensibility which 
imparted to it a fresh and genuine interest. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


WE owe an apology to Mr. Henry Kingsley for putting his 
most recent novel in the same category with “ Martyrs to 
Fashion ” and “Cousin Jack ;”’ for “‘ Mademoiselle Mathilde,” 
weak and unsatisfactory as the story is, possesses certain 
qualities which tend to make it readable. The extremely per- 
sonal, not to say egotistical, character of Mr. Kingsley’s style, 
which is fatal to his novels as works of art, of itself gives an 
air of freshness to his books. That self-conscious, abrupt, jerky 
style; its carelessness, its affectation of want of affectation, its 
garrulity, and oftentimes its gratuitous nonsense, are the decisive 
marks which lift Mr. Henry Kingsley’s novels out of the region 
of the commonplace. ‘They are not strong, but they look as if 
they had strength. The characters are neither very few nor 
very striking; but Mr. Kingsley manages to convey to the 
reader his own impression that they are. One begins to fancy 
that a man who lives in a succession of spasms must in time do 
something bold and remarkable; but one waits, and still waits, 
and there is nothing more remarkable than the spasms them- 
selves. A very common trick amongst young gentlemen is to 
prepare a room full of people for a series of juggler’s tricks ; 
every one is on the alert; the bowls and plates are on the table 
before the facetious person, who goes through all the pantomime 
of the conjuror’s attitudes and gestures, and the joke—which 
the reader may not consider very profound—lies in the fact that 
no trick of any kind whatever is performed. Something of the 
same anti-climax is caused by Mr. H. Kingsley’s style. We 
fancy that the book ought to be a work of genius; it is not. 
The characters ought to be clearly and sharply defined, and full 
of a vigorous individuality ; they are nothing of the sort. The 
incidents ought to be dramatic and striking; they are, on the 
contrary, drowned in the tricky perversities of the style. The 
story of Mdlle. Mathilde—which might have been much better 
told in thirty pages than in three volnmes—is simply the not 


lution, of one person voluntarily going forward under an assumed 
name to incur death instead of another. Now we have two 
and a halfvolumes of introduction—consisting chiefly of desultory 
conversation, a good deal of prophecy about tho Revolution, 


and some descriptions of English scenery—to this story, which | 
begins to be related in the latter half of volume the third. 
When the climax ought to be reached, lo! there is no climax. 


One must go on reading another chapter or two before finding 
out whether Mdlle. Mathilde was killed at all. Very probably the 
real Mathilde, whose story Mr. Kingsley has retold, went out of 
life in this fashion, unnoticed and silent; but itis the business 
of the novelist either to get a dramatic story, or to make one. 
When we seek historical accuracy, we can obtain it without 
having our fiction sacrificed to a weak imitation of it. These 
things being premised, it remains to be said that Mr. Kingsley’s 


“ literature of adultery.” 


tions of good things in them; they only want careful filling up 
and completion. Adéle, in the present book, is at times very 








ia A Novel. By Henry Kingsley. Three vols, London : 
Tinsley to Fashion. A Novel. By Joseph Verey. Three vols. London ; 


Cousin Jack, A Novel. Two vols, London: Sampson Low & Co. 








| tending style, with occasional glimpses of humour. 


cleverly sketched, and would be better if she were a little less 
like the soubrette of a theatre. D’Isigny himself is a much 
finer study; and Mathilde would be really a noble and beautiful 
character, were she not rendered somewhat shadowy by the 
author’s constantly describing her, instead of allowing her to 
describe herself in act and speech. Altogether, the book is 
decidedly readable, and the best thing we can say for it, perhaps, 
is, that the rapid rollicking style of it (only that Mr. Kingsley 
should not use the vulgarism of “ laid” for “ lay”) produces a 
sense of quaintness and freshness which is in these times grateful 
enough. 

“ Martyrs to Fashion” will offend no one’s prejudices, and 
shock no one’s sense of literary decency. The most careful of 
mammas may permit her daughters to read it; and if they are 
not thankful for the permission, one can only blame the preco- 
cious and abominable smartness of the modern young lady. 
“ Martyrs to Fashion” belongs to what we have heretofore 
been forced to call the school of echo-novels. The characters, 
incidents, and descriptions, are general echoes of all novels, 
They have lost individuality, and become types. They approach 
the region of the abstract. The men and women are moving 
shadows, who speak a language unknown in real life, and who 
stalk through scenes which are made up of conventional bits of 
canvas garishly painted and roughly joined together. “There 
is a happiness,” writes one of these impossible creatures, in his 
impossible language, “ in unburdening the heart, when an excess 
of feeling oppresses it. Bear with me if I dwell too much upon 
a subject so very dear to me.” The story chiefly concerns the 
fate of two country girls, who have a desire to marry “ above 
their station.” One of them gets entrapped into a mock 
marriage by a soi-disant captain, and, as a matter of necessity, 
dies. The other, the heroine of the book, is disappointed in 
her hopes; the baronet who had patronized her for a little 
while withdrawing his attentions as soon as he finds that her 
father thinks them serious. In her subsequent attack of remorse 
and shame, her rustic lover becomes highly distasteful to her; 
and she can find no way of avoiding him except by running 
away by stealth to London. It does not seem to have occurred 
to her to forbid his visits; nor did she think fit to tell her 
father of her intended departure. Perhaps she had read the 
story of Hetty Sorrell, and thought it would be rather romantic 
to frighten her friends for no purpose. However, her lover sees 
her looking out of a window in a “grimy blank street” in 
Islington; and then he enters, speaks to her, and carries her 
back to the country, without asking a word about her reasons 
for this extraordinary freak. In the third volume he marries 
her; and the baronet, who is a forger, an impostor, and a 
suspected murderer, is, we presume, forgotten. ‘These are the 
principal incidents of the story, which is told in a quiet, unpre- 
By the 
way, was part of the novel written on a bridge? “I have often 
enough,” says the author, “ upon this very bridge of Merton, 
where I am now standing, while a barge is lowering its huge 
brown sail,” &c. Oris that phrase merely an echo of a similar 
blunder in “The Mill on the Floss”? It so happens that 
scarcely an echo-novel is published without having a repetition 


_ in it of that clever and suggestive description of the Floss, the 
| bridge, the ships, and the low-lying meadows, with which 
uncommon legend, belonging to the times of the French Revo- | 


George Eliot’s readers are familiar; and the author invariably 
represents himself or herself as standing upon the bridge in the 
act of writing. This is merely an accidental slip, however. 


_ The general defect of “ Martyrs to Fashion ” is a want of light 


and colour, of reality and strength, which leaves the book a 
piece of not very interesting reading. 

But “ Martyrs to Fashion” is a treat compared to “ Cousin 
Jack.” To read this unhappy book, one would require the 
patience of a spider, the perseverance of an ant, the industry 
of a bee, and the temper of an angel. Itis simply nothing but 
writing—page after page of tiresome talk, which refuses to 
yield you the least image or picture of the people spoken of, 
There is almost no incident; and the trivial details of the 
ordinary life of an ordinary family are spun out into such 


_ columns of closely-printed matter as might have caused the 
_ good St. Anthony himself to blaspheme. 
novel has many merits which remove it from the ordinary cata- | 
logue. There is always a healthy and manly tone about his | 
writings, and he never descends to what has been called the | 


Many of his characters have sugges- | 


Looking at such a 
book—for it is impossible to read it through—one asks one- 
self what was the object of the author? Was she desirous of 
chronicling her own theories of what it is proper for young 
ladies to say and do? Had she a spite against the woman 
who is here represented under the name of Lady Maxwell? 
Was she temporarily struck into enthusiasm by the appear- 
ance of a hero of the Indian mutiny? It is becoming quite 
common now for writers of imaginative literature to publish 
essays or prefaces in which they exhibit the materials upon 


| which they have drawn, and propound the theory by which 


they have utilized them. If the authoress of “ Cousin Jack” 
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would kindly write an “apology” for her book, we should be 
favoured with as curious and instructive an essay as has been 
published for many a day. A sprained ankle, an elopement, 
and the return of a man thought to be dead, are the principal 
of the “moving accidents by flood and field” which occur in 
this book, which is written in good English, and without affecta- 
tion. We have no doubt the authoress could write a readable 
story if she had proper materials: but the effort to spin two 
volumes out of nothing has, in the present case, produced a 
failure. One gets enough of insipid conversation in real life 


without having to encounter it also when one seeks refuge in 
books. 








MR. READE’S “MEMNON,”* 


Many years have elapsed since Mr. Reade’s first appearance 
before the world as a poet, and, with an admirable spirit of 
devotion to his art, he still, from time to time, prefers a new 
claim to the attention of critics and the regard of the public. 
Among the poets of the present day he should be conspicuous 
for one fact alone. He has not followed prevalent fashions in 
verse-writing, but has stood apart in a dignified independence, 
choosing those models which he considers.the most noble, and 
never courting popularity by the adoption of modes which 
happen for the time to be in vogue. He has echoed neither 
Tennyson nor Browning; and this is in itself a title to critical 
esteem, since, brilliant as those poets are, and much as they 
have enriched contemporary literature by their works, the imi- 
tation of their styles which we find in so many writers is a 
sore trial to the patience of discriminating readers. If we are 
to have imitation at all, it is better to go back to some extinct 
poetical utterance, the reproduction of which is not devoid of 
a certain freshness. The constant iteration of fashionable 
literary mannerisms is as sickening as the perpetual grinding 
of popular tunes on the street organs. Mr. Reade has cer- 
tainly not committed this great fault. He is a contemporary 
of Tennyson and Browning, and his style was formed before 
those masters had begun to mould the tastes of the age. The 
tendencies of his mind belong rather to the poetical system of 
which the two leading intellects—each in his own way supreme 
-——-were Byron and Wordsworth. Entirely opposed as were 
the methods of those great geniuses, Mr. Reade seems to share 
the influence of both. He is sonorous with Byron, and medi- 
tative with Wordsworth ; yet we do not mean to say that he is 
a direct imitator of either. Like both, he is profoundly pene- 
trated with a sense of infinitude, of the majesty of Eternal 
Power clothing itself in the frail and evanescent forms of mortal 
life and earthly beauty; and, also like both, his mind inclines to 
a kind of poetical Pantheism (we are speaking of something 
quite apart from religious convictions), which suggests a subtle 
and mysterious harmony between the soul of man and the 
glories of the material world, and strikes, as with an electric 
thrill, a feeling of unity throughout the mighty sum of things. 
There is, perhaps, an excess of this dalliance with cloudy 
abstractions in the poetry of Mr. Reade. The habit of dwelling 
on such ideas leads to a vagueness of expression, if not of 


thought, and after a while oppresses the reader with a sense of | 


moody dreaming. Eternity and Immortality, the Ineffable 
and the Divine, are awful shadows to invoke; but in time their 
very vastness creates a sense of unreality, and we long to take 
refuge in smaller facts and more tangible existences. Mr. 
Reade deals too much in the abstract, and too little in the 
concrete. We require to hear from him more of men, and less 
of man; more of humanity as modified by individual character 
and action, and less of the idea of humanity, as evolved by the 
poet from lonely musings and prophetic dreams. It may be, 
however, that in this age, when pre-Raphaelitism has led to an 
overdoing of detail, and when it appears to be thought by 
many a triumph to be literal and realistic to the last par- 
ticular of ugly and common things, a certain good is to be 
found, if only as a counteraction, in references to that which 
can only be adumbrated in cloudy types, or whispered in 
oracular words. At any rate, Mr. Reade is most at home in 
communings with the nature of the soul, the forces of the 
world, the shadows of good and evil, and the supreme mysteries 
of life and death. The poet must be free to choose his own 
ground, and it is waste of time to quarrel with him for not 
choosing in some other way. 

This tendency to the vast and abstract has frequently led 
Mr. Reade to select primeval and portentous subjects for treat- 
ment. He has already written “ Man in Paradise,” “ Cain the 
Wanderer,” and “The Deluge;” and now we have a drama 


* Memnon: and Other Poems. 


& Co, 





By John Edmund Reade. London: Moron 








| them pay. 


founded on the life, or supposed life, of Memnon. The work 
is constructed to some extent on classical models. It does not 
preserve the unities, though the action spreads only over three 
days; but it is written in a severe style, and the movement 
is but slight. There is very little interchange of rapid dialogue ; 
the speeches are often long, and sometimes a little declamatory ; 
and the poet seems dominated throughout by a desire to 
expound his ideas on politics and patriotism, the duties of kings 
and the aspirations of peoples. Memnon, in Mr. Reade’s 
drama, is a great radical reformer, who, disgusted with the 
tyranny and luxurious pride of Amasis, the Egyptian king, 
retires to a cave in the neighbourhood of Memphis, and devotes 
himself to the arts. Here he is visited by his brother Menes, 
who has become a courtier, but who renounces a life of ignoble 
servitude on being reproached by the solitary thinker with 
his abandonment of liberty. ‘Together, they raise the workers 
at the Pyramids, smarting under the lash of cruel task-masters, 
and, flocking to the palace of the tyrant, they dethrone him. 
The mob are proceeding to put him to death when Memnon 
exhorts them not to sully their cause with cruelty, and, like an 
earlier Lamartine, wins them from bloodthirstiness to mild and 
peaceful ways. They desire him to become their king, but he 
refuses—a great mistake, as we conceive, and but a poor exercise 
of virtue, since the leaving the state without a head invites the 
return of Amasis, who, on the departure of Memnon, easily 
regains his power, becomes more tyrannical than before, and 
puts the democratic innovator to death. This is the main 
course of the story. The two chief characters are Memnon 
himself and Amasis; the others have but little individuality, 
and the slight love affair between the reformer and Lilis, 
daughter of the despot, is a mere excrescence on the action. 
Mr. Reade has sustained his leading purpose with a stately 
continuity of language, and here and there we meet with 
eloquent and striking passages, such as this, describing a great 
multitude stirred with excitement and joy :— 


‘*Their moving is the sound of many waters ; 
Shouts swell from them in audible thunders, dying 
In distance, like the voices of the gods, 
Heard through far heaven.” 


This, also, is a fine comparison :— 


“ He stands above the hosts immovable, 
A granite mountain amid clouds and wind ; 
The roar of waves and clang of choughe below 
Its sunlit heights inaudible!” 


But in general “ Memnon ” is not a poem from which passages 


can be readily detached. 
The miscellaneous poems show considerable grace and tender- 
ness, and touch on a variety of subjects with a light and skilful 


hand, 








EDUCATION.* 


Even if the Government had not abandoned their Education 
Bill, there would have been time to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest whatever might be written to throw light upon 
the systems of education which have been tried in modern 
Europe, in the hope of drawing from past experience some 
guidance for the future. In some respects, happily, in others 
unhappily, we are what is called a practical people. We look 
to the main chance, and, acting in this spirit, we have abused 
endowments, and have allowed educational establishments to 
spring up on all sides of us, based upon the principle of making 
“There are countries,” says Mr. Quick, satirically, 
“ where it would be considered a truism that a teacher, in order 
to exercise his profession intelligently should know something 
about the chief authorities in it. Here, however, I suppose 
such an assertion will seem paradoxical. De Quincey has 
pointed out that a man who takes up any pursuit without 
knowing what advances others have made in it, works at 
a great disadvantage. He does not apply his strength 
in the right direction; he troubles himself about small 
matters, and neglects great; he falls into errors that have 
long since exploded. “ Who can be more liable to such dangers 
than the man who undertakes the work of education, if, 
as Mr. Quick justly observes, “he brings to his task 
no knowledge but that which he learnt for the tripos, 
and no skill but that which he acquired in the cricket- 
ground or on the river?” Such a man, if he has the framing 
and direction of a system of education will in all pro- 
bability make mistakes, the penalty of which will, of course, 
fall upon his pupils. In point of fact, learning is one thing, 








* Essays on Educational Reformers. By Robert Hebert Quick. London 
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teaching another; and it is easy to sce that the qualifications 
which will be sufficient for teaching, or those which will be 
sufficient for learning, will not include the more difficult task 
of laying down a system of education. We have yet to dive 
into the philosophy of this subject, and for that purpose our 
means are not ample. ‘I have found,” says Mr. Quick, “ that 
on the History of Education, not only good books, but all 
books, are in German, or some other foreign language.” He 
qualifies this statement to a slight extent by referring to some 
recent publications. But these exceptions by no means lessen 
the necessity for a volume in which he has brought together 
what he evidently calls “a few imperfect sketches with which 
the reader can hardly be less satisfied than the author,” but 
which “ may prove useful till they give place to a better book.” 


Mr. Quick commences his examination of the most dis- 
tinguished system of education with that which was adopted 
by the Jesuits. “ Since the revival of learning,” he says, “ no 
body of men has played so prominent a part in education as 
the Jesuits. With characteristic sagacity and energy, they 
soon seized on education as a stepping-stone to power and 
influence ; and with their talent for organization, they framed 
a system of schools which drove all important competitors from 
the field, and made Jesuits the instructors of Catholic, and 
even, to some extent, of Protestant Europe. Their skill in 
this capacity is attested by the highest authorities, by Bacon 
and by Descartes, the latter of whom had himself been their 
pupil; and it naturally met with its reward: for more than 
one hundred years nearly ail the foremost men throughout 
Christendom, both among the clergy and laity, had received 
the Jesuit training, and for life regarded their old 
masters with reverence and affection.” Mr. Quick does not 
find that there is much information about their schools 
accessible to the English reader; and the sketch which 
he gives of them is necessarily very brief, occupying only twenty 
pages, in a volume which contains 321. We should have been 
glad to hear more of the Jesuit system of education. But there 
is enough to show that they did not adopt it without much con- 
sideration. It was settled during the generalship of Aquaviva. 
“In 1584 that General appointed a School Commission, con- 
sisting of distinguished Jesuits from the various countries of 
Europe. These spent nearly a year in Rome, in study and 
consultation; and the fruit of their labours was the ‘ Ratio 
atque Institutio Studiorum Societatis Jesu,’ which was put 
forth by Aquaviva and the Fourth General Assembly. By 
this code the Jesuit schools have ever since been governed ; 
but about fifty years ago it was revised with a view to modern 
requirements.” We dwell upon this point because it will be 
interesting to our readers to know how this famous order, so 
powerful and so dreaded, achieved the astonishing success which 
at one time attended it. And we think we partly discover the 
secret of their power in a passage of Mr, Quick’s book which 
we find at page 3 :— 


* The Jesuits who formed the Societas Professa, i.e , those who had 
taken all the vows, had spent from fifteen to eighteen years in pre- 
paration, viz, two years as novices, and one as approved scholars, 
during which they were engaged chiefly in religious exercises, three 
years it the study of philosophy and mathematics, four years of 
theology, and, in the case of the more distinguished students, two years 
more in repetition and private theological study. At some point in 
this course, mostly after the philosophy, the students were sent for 
awhile to teach in the elementary schools. The method of teaching 


was to be learnt in the training schools, called Juvenats, one of which | 


was founded in each province. Few, even of the most distinguished 


students, received dispensation from giving elementary instruction. | 


Salmeron and Bobadilla performed this duty in Naples, Lainez in 
Florence, Borgia (who had been Viceroy of Catalonia) in Cordova, 
Canisius in Cologne. During the time the Jesuit held his post as 
teacher, he was to give himself up entirely to the work. His studies 
were abandoned, his religious exercises were curtailed. He began gene- 
rally with the lowest form, and went up the school with the same 
pupils, advancing a step every year, as in the system now common in 
Scotland. But some forms were always taught, as the highest is in 
Scotland by the same master, who remained a teacher for life. Great 
care was to be taken that the frequent changes in the staff of 
=. ~~ not -< Al alteration in the conduct of the school. 
ac acher was bound to carry on i i i 
Rete lasiahtiched methods y the established instruction 
opinions were to be as much as possible suppressed. To secure this 


a rigid system of supervision was adopted, and reports were furnished 
by each officer to his immediate superior. 


General of the Order. Next came the Provincial, 
General. Over the school itself was the rector, 


Provincial, and made his reports to him. 
of Studies, appointed, not by the rector, but by the Provincial. The 
teachers were carefully watched both by the rector and the 
Prefect of Studies, and it was the duty of the last to visit each 
in his class at least once a fortnight, to hear him teach. The other 
authorities, besides the masters of classes, were usually a house prefect 
and monitors, eelected from the boys, one in each form,” f 
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We cannot pursue the subject farther. Our readers will see, 
from this one sample, what importance was attached to the 
organization of the educational system by a body of men whose 
schools were once so celebrated. The truth is, that in England 
teaching has been too much a trade. In Mr. Quick’s volume 
our readers will see how it has been treated by a variety of 
earnest minds, philosophically. It is in every respect a most 
interesting book, and deserves to be read by all who take an 
interest in the great question of education. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Brancacci Chapel, and Masolino, Masaccio, and Filippino Lipzi. 
By A. H. Layard, M.P. (Printed for the Arundel Society.) 


In this brief work, handsomely printed in the form of a thick, 
large-sized pamphlet, Mr. Layard calls the attention of English readers 
to certain works of the early Italian painters, Masolino, Masaccio, 
and Filippino Lippi, existing at Florence. He alludes especially to 
the series of frescoes on the walls of a chapel (the Brancacci chapel) 
to the right of the high altar in the church of Santa Maria de! Carmine. 
The chapel was built in the early part of the fifteenth century, but its 
decoration was not completed until about eighty years later, and the 
smoke of tapers and of incense, the long accumalations of dust, and 
the natural decay of time, have so obscured the paintings that they 
can now only be seen with difficulty. Each series of these works, 
according to Mr. Layard, forms an epoch in art, from which a farther 
advance may be dated; and at any rate the compositions possess 
great historical interest, as well as intrinsic value. The frescoes are 
generally attributed to the three painters whose names are mentioned 
above; bat Signor Cavalcaselle, in his recent “ History of Painting in 
Italy,” written in conjanction with Mr. Crowe, contends that Masolino 
had nothing to do with them, and that they were executed solely by 
the other two. Some of the wall-paintings with which the Brancacci 
chapel was originally decorated have been destroyed, or are covered 
up by modern adornments; but twelve remain, of which the subjects 
are— Adam and Eve standing beneath the tree of knowledge, round 
which the serpent is entwined; the Expulsion of Adam and Eve from 
Paradise; the Apostle Peter raising Tabitha, and the Apostles Peter 
and John healing the cripple at the gate of the Temple; St. Peter 
baptizing; St. Peter preaching; St. Peter distributing alms; St. Peter 
and St. John caring the infirm and the sick; Christ directing St. 
Peter to take the tribute-money from the mouth of a fish, and the 
payment of the tribute-money; St. Peter restoring the king’s son to 
life, and the Apostle enthroned ; St. Paul addressing St. Peter in prison ; 
the Angel delivering St. Peter from prison; St. Peter and St. Paul 
before the Proconsul, and the Martyrdom of St. Peter.” Of the three 
painters to whom these works have been attributed, Mr. Layard accords 
the highest rank to Masaccio. He traces the lives of all, and gives a 
descriptive account of the frescoes; but he considers that for 
absolute genius Masaccio was the most conspicuous. He was a 
pupil of Masolino, but seems to have followed a more free and 
natural style. Both these painters flourished in the first half of the 
fifteenth century, while Filippino Lippi lived at its close, and died in 
1505. Lippi, says Mr. Layard, “ was superior to Masaccio in certain 
technical qualities, in a knowledge of the true laws of perspective and 
of the distribution of light and shade, which give roundness and 


_ relief to the forms, and place the various objects represented in their 
| relative positions ;”’ but he was inferior to his predecessor “in vigour 


and inventive power, and was more mannered.” Raphael, however, 
certainly seems to have copied (with a few variations) the celebrated 
figure of Paul preaching at Athens from Lippi’s Paul addressing 
Peter. Mr. Layard gives us the two figures side by side, and they 
are extremely like. Some other woodcuts are contained in the present 
In conclusion, a hint is thrown 
out with respect to the proper preservation of Italian frescoes 
—a hint which their frequent destruction, by accident or neglect, 
shows to be necessary. ‘* Now that the principal ecclesiastical edifices 
in Italy which contain works of art,” observes Mr. Layard, “ bave 
been placed under the care of public bodies and the local authorities, 
it may be hoped that proper precautions will be taken to protect and 
preserve them, and to guard these national treasures from unnecessary 
risk and wanton injury, and especially from the damage to which they 


| have been exposed through the barbarous ignorance and carelessness 
Over all stood the | 
appointed by the | 
who was appointed | 
(for three years) by the General, though he was seupensiile to the | 
Next came the Prefect | 


of those in whose custody they have hitherto been.” As an instance 
of this ignorance and carelessness, Mr. Layard mentions that “ some 
of the finest pictures and frescoes in Italy, including those of the 
Brancacci Chapel, have received irreparable injury from the nails which 
the priests have been in the habit of driving into them for the purpose 


| of ‘decorating’ the church with those vulgar, tawdry hangings that 


mark a feast-day.” But he adds that the Italian Government has 


_ recently directed the removal of some of these works from churches 








| 
| and suppressed convents to public museums. 
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Caius Julius Casar’s British Expeditions from Boulogne to the Bay 
of Apuldore, and the Subsequent Formation Geologically of Romney 
Marsh. By Francis Hobson Appach, M.A. Trin. Coll. Cam. (John 
Russell Smith.) 


The grievous trouble which Czsar’s “ Commentaries on the Gall'c 
War” have given many a schoolboy has recently been visited a good 
deal on the heads of reviewers ; for a passion appears to have seized 
on several ingenious authors for elacidating the topographical difti- 
culties of that narrative, which it is well known are neither few nor 
slight. Of course the Emperor Napoleon has had his ray on the 
subject in his great work on the life of the mighty Roman; and, 
having set on foot many previous inquiries on the supposed spots 
themselves, his speculations are naturally very elaborate. Other 


writers have followed with their various theories; and now Mr. | 


Francis Hobson Appach comes forward with his own interpretation, 
based on a minute study of the ‘Commentaries,’ and an examina- 
tion of the groand. His opinion is that Casar started from Bou- 
logne, and landed in the Bay of Apuldore, in the neighbourhood of 
Hythe. The sea, according to our author, filled the whole of the 
Bay at that time, and Romney Marsh was not in existence. ‘“ The 
general name of Romney Marsh,” says Mr. Appach, “is frequently 
ascribed indiscriminately to the whole system of marshes between 
Fairlight and Fulkestone. This, however, is inaccurate. Strictly 
speaking, the name of Romney Marsh is confined to that portion 
of the system which extends from the salient point of the high 
ground between West Hythe and Hythe to the Rhee Wall.” The 
whole system of marshes in that part of the country has the appear- 
ance of a vast, level plain, as if the sea had been turned into dry 
land, and here and there high cliffs are seen, such as properly 
belong to the sea-shore. Sea-shells and other marine remains are 
found to pervade the whole mass of the marsh, and it seems toler- 
ably evident that the basin was at one time filled with salt water, 
which reached to the foct of the high ground by which it is sur- 
rounded. Strange to say, a contrary change is now going*® 
forward, and the marsh is again, in some placer, becoming 
sea. “The whole of the marsh-land with which this bay and 
its branches is now filled,” writes our author, “lies considerably 
below high water-mark at medium spring tides. It is therefore 
liable to inundations from the sea, and at the same time great difli- 
culty is experienced in draining it. The sea is excluded partly by 
natural barriers, and, where these are wanting, by artificial walle, 
generally formed of earth. At Dymchurch, the sea has been encroach- 
ing for many centuries, and has already destroyed several earthen 
walls and groins, rendering necessary the construction of one of stone, 
more than three miles in length. This proves that in former times the 
marsh there extended farther seaward than it does at present. A 
farther proof of this is found in the fact that, about half a mile to the 
south-west of Dymchurch, remains of ancient pottery may be picked 
up in great abundance on the seaward side of the wall.” The conver- 
sion of the open, though shallow, sea into a marsh was due to the 
deposition of silt, and other natural causes affecting the physical con- 
formation of the land, and, in the opinion of Mr. Appach, the trans- 
formation was effected between B.c. 54 (the date of Czsar’s second 
expedition) and the middle of the fifth century—a period of about five 
hundred years. This rate of growth, it is added, is less rapid than 
that which has sometimes been observed in modern days. The name 
of Romney is said by Mr. Appach to mean ‘‘ Roman’s Island,” and in 
the interior of the marsh itself he finds none but Anglo-Saxon names 
of places, though all around Celtic and Roman names are frequent. 
Nor are there any Roman roads in the marsh, though they are 
numerous on the high ground of Kent, on its northern margin. All 
these facts certainly tell in favour of Mr. Appach’s theory; but 
whether or not it is conclusively made out, is a matter on which we 
are not prepared to give an opinion. At any rate, the book is charac- 
terized by much learning, and by a singularly patient examination of 
all the physical circumstances connected with the expeditions of 
Czosar which illustrate the probable whereabouts of his landing. Mr. 
Appach has made an able and curious contribution to the literature of 


his subject. 





The Architect’s, Engineer's, and Building-Trades’ Directory. A 
Business Book of Reference for the Various Industries connected with 
the Arts of Construction throughout England, Scotland, and Wales. 
(Wyman & Sons.) 


It issingular that hitherto the very important body of architects, 
engineers, and builders should have had no Directory peculiar to 


themeelves, though the clerical, legal, and medical professions have | 


long been completely furnished in this respect. Messrs. Wyman & 
Sons have with great enterprise supplied the gap, and the first issue 
of their Directory for Architects, &c., which now lies before us, is so 
excellent a work that we may expect to see it perinanently 
added to the general body of Directories, and progressively 
It is divided into six parts, of which the first 


improved. - 
list of Institutions, Societies, and Charities; the 


gives a 


second contains an alphabetical classification of Architects, En- | 























gineera, Surveyors, Sculptors, &c.; the third is devoted to a 
Building-Trades Directory; the fourth is a Towns and Official 
Directory ; the fifth consists of Notes of Patents; and the sixth 
furnishes a collection of Trade Lists and Business Announcements. 
To many of the names of architects, &c., an account of their chief 
works has been appended, and this will be done more systematically 
when the publishers have acquired greater facilities for the work. 
In some fature year, also, Ireland will be inclnded and other im- 
provements be introduced. As it is, the work is full of information, 
and confers great credit on the prcejectors. The volume, too, is 
handsomely printed, and brought out with every regard to 


appearance. 





The Theory and Practice of Cricket from its Origin to the Present Time: 
with Critical and Explanatory Notes upon the Laws of the Game. By 
Charles Box. (Warne & Co.) 


Mr. Box writes learnedly on the subject of our great summer pas- 
time, and tries to exhaust the history of it. We are almost sorry, 
however, that he disagrees with the commentators who consider that 
Shakespeare was acquainted with the game. A little ingenuity woald 
enable Mr. Box, we imagine, to support those gentlemen and add 
another branch of knowledge to the mythical erndition of the 
bard. Upon the accession of James I. it would seem that the Sab- 
batarian question attracted a considerable amount of public attention, 
the public insisting that they ought not tobe debarred from innocent 
recreation on Sundays. The bishops took the part of the people, and 
in 1617 applied to the King on the subject. His Majesty thereupon 
caused certain rules to be drawn up and published with authority, 
entitled the “ Book of Sports,’ with an injunction to the parochial 
incumbents that they should read it in their respective churches, 
Many who refused were punished for their contumacy. Among the 
**nonconformists’’ was Thomas Wilson, whose biographer states 
that ‘‘ Maidstone was formerly a very prophane town; inasmuch 
that I have seen morice dancing, cudgel playing, stool ball, cricketts, 
openly and publickly on the Lord’s Day.” This would seem to be the 
first authentic mention of the game. The reader will find plenty of 
agreeable gossip of a similar kind in Mr. Box’s treatise, besides a re- 
print of a curious poem by James Love, a comedian of Richmond, 
written on a match between the County of Kent and All England, 
The varying fortunes of the rivals are recorded in this quaint com- 
position with no little spirit and humour. A “catch” is thus 
described :— 


“The champion strikes, when, scarce arriving fair, 
The glancing ball mounts upward in the air. 
The batsman sees it, and, with mournfal eyes 
Fixed on the ascending pellet as it flies, 

Thus suppliant claims the favour of the skies: 
*‘O mighty Jove, and all ye powers above, 

Let my regarded prayer your pity move; 
Grant me but this—whatever youth shall dare 
Snatch at the prize descending through the air, 
Lay him extended on the grassy plain, 

And make his bold adventurous effort vain.’ ” 


Mr. Box also gives the various rules, and laws interspersing the book 
throughout with genial verses illustrative of the game. 





Thoughts of a Physician: being the second series of “ Evening 
Thoughts.” (John Van Voorst.) 


This is a nice, weak book, which does not hesitate to deal with the 
most startling mental problems with a childlike simplicity of ignorance. 
Even the ignorance, however, is not profound; and the author slides 
on from chapter to chapter in smooth, silly sentences, until he comes 
now and then upon a valuable thought, which he fairly admits has to 
be aceredited to Coleridge or to some other standard writer. We 
believe there must be a class of people born to read such works, as 
there are writers born to make them, and publishers induced to send 
them toddling into the world; at the same time it is a puzzle to us 
to understand how people can be entertained, or moved in any intel. 
lectual way, by the most feeble current notions, such as this on 


* Cheerfalness” :— 

‘Tt is one of the great compensating qualities, often making the life 
of the unsuccessful in this world more desirable than the prosperity 
of gloomy, dull, anxious, worldly-wise, successfal men.” 

The chapter on the “ Worship of Bacchus,” however, is very fanny, 
without the author in the least intending it. Perhaps we could not 
better indicate the mental pitch of the work than by mentioning that 
the author decides between Professor Owen and Mr. Lewes in the 
space of a page and a half, concluding his verdict on the “‘ matare 
natural philosopher” as against the “ Positivist,” by & quotation 
behind which the destitute are so often sheltered—* There are more 
things in heaven and earth, Horatio,” &c. Poor Mr. Lewes is made 
to feel this by a subsequent emphasis on “ your philosophy,” referring 


to Mr. Lewes’s *‘ History of Philosophy.” 
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The Table-Talk and Opinions of Napoleon Buonaparte. (Sampson 


Low, Son, & Marston.) 


The History of the Caliph Vathek. By William Beckford, Esq. 
Printed verbatim from First Edition, with the Original Prefaces and 
Notes, by Henley. (Same Publishers.) 

We have here two volumes of what is called the ‘‘ Bayard Series” 
of works in the departments of history, biography, travel, essays, 
novelettes, &c., which Messrs. Low & Co. are now issuing at half a 
crown each. The books are very neatly and even elegantly printed, 
are of a small, light, convenient size, and are bound in flexible cloth, 
with gilt edges to the leaves. They are truly serviceable books, and 
the series hitherto has presented us with some admirable matter. The 
two volumes before us will be welcomed by many readers. The first 
is a very interesting collection of the sayings and opinionsof Napoleon I., 
selected from the works of Sir Walter Scott, Lockhart, Count 
Montholon, Caulaincourt, Bourrienne, and others. A more lively idea 
of the strange, complex, good-and-bad nature of Buonaparte may be 
derived from this little volume than from many more elaborate and 
pretentious works. The collection altogether is an extremely curious 
one, and suggestive of reflection in every page. The other volume is 
a reprint of Beckford’s Eastern romance, “ Vathek.” The story should 
be better known to the present generation; for, although the 
Orientalism is largely intermixed with a French element (the tale 
having been originally written by Beckford in the French language), 
“ Vathek”’ is undoubtedly distinguished by great invention, fancy, and 
wit. The social scenes are full of liveliness and pleasantry, and the 
Hall of Eblis is a conception to dwell in the imagination for ever, after 
we have once made its acquaintance. We heartily wish success to 
the “ Bayard Series.” 





London: Some Account of its Growth, Charitable Agencies, and Wants. 
By Charles B. C. Bosanquet, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. (Hatchard 
& Co.) 


Books about London will, of course, continue to be written, in spite 
of all the remonstances of critics. One reason for their rapid pro- 
duction is the facility with which they can be made; the materials 
are ample enough, and the precedents so many that there is scarce 
anything to do but to select with a little care from the labours of 
previous authors. The main thing is to set off with “ London as it 
was’’ (how often have we been told that the Marble Arch stands on 
the old site of Tyburn ?), and to get by easy stages to “ London as 
it is.” When this is done with literary grace—as by Mr. Mark Lemon, 
in his recent work—it is tolerable and even pleasant reading enough, 
but when a gentleman brings no special accomplishment of writing to 
bear on the subject it becomes rather tedious. Mr. Bosanquet does 
not, to be sure, dwell much on this inevitable feature of his theme, but 
he manages to be dull for the time he treats of it. In the more prac- 
tical portions of his book, however, he gives us some useful facts and 
suggestions. His humanitarian views are put forward sensibly and 
without that sort of fanatical heat which so often disgusts the public 
with the fussy philanthropists. We commend his chapters on the 
**Poor Law” and “Sanitary Legislation.” He has evidently gone 
with scrupulous care into the history and details of those matters, and 
whenever he gives his own opinion or advice on them he does so 
modestly and distinctly. In fact, if he had omitted the stock “ litera- 
ture” of the work we should find nothing in it to complain of. 





Arthur Middleton: A Biography. (Triibner & Co.) 


This is a curious and not altogether agreeable book, while at the 
same time it possesses undeniable claims to more attention than many 
three-volume novels. The story records the life of Arthur Middleton, 
who seems to have been a dreamy, average kind of young man, who 
resides for a while in a country place, and falls in love with the fair- 
haired daughter of the rector. Of course, when in this phase of mind, 
Mr. Middleton is susceptible to the beauties of nature and music, 
and describes his ‘ emotions” on things with great effusion. There is 
nothing apparently to interrupt the courtship until Annie’s papa 
suspects his daughter’s lover of keeping a mistress in Bayswater. 
How all this was explained away, how Arthur went off heroically 





to foreign countries sooner than set matters right, how he came back | 


to die, how Annie also died and was buried shortly afterwards, is 
told with taste and literary finish, and in such a manner as sug- 


gests that ifthe author of “‘ Arthur Middleton” took time to write | 


a book with an artistic design and purpose he would succeed in 
writing an interesting and a clever one. 





The Athlete for 1868. (Chapman & Hall.) 

This book contains a record of the principal athletic exploits during 
the year 1867, of the results of the aristocratic pigeon handicaps, 
the House of Commons pigeon match, and the various handicaps of 
the gun clubs. It would give a completeness to the Athlete if it in- 
cluded a record of some of the more important rifle competitions, but 
taken as it is we cannot but look upon it as a most useful book. 





, Young (T.), The Siege of Derry: a Prize Poem, Feap., 2s, 6d. 


We have also received:—The Harvest: an Allegory, by Mrs. 
Frederic Granville, edited by the Very Rev. Walter Farquhar Hook, 
D.D., F.R.8., Dean of Chichester (Longmans) ;—Evtradition Treaties, 
by Frederick Weymouth Gibbs, 0.B. (Ridgway) ;—Grandmamma’s 
Nest, a Child’s Story-book, by Eleanor Grace O'Reilly (Saunders, 
Otley, & Co.) ;—Evening Devotions for the Household, by the Rev. 
Edward Latham, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and one of 
the Assistant Masters in Repton School (Bemrose & Son) ; Faith and 
Works, by the Rev. W. A. O’Connor, B.A. of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Rector of SS. Simon and Jude, Manchester (Saunders, Otley, & Co.) ; 
—Murby’s Excelsior Series : the Commercial Correspondent, for the use 
of schools and the junior employés in the counting-house, by Benja- 
min Bayly, late Master of Private Commercial School, city of Lon- 
don (T. Murby);— Scripture Manuals: the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Gospel of St. Luke, the First Book of Kings, intended for the use 
of students preparing for Oxford and Cambridge local and other 
examinations, by a Practical Teacher (Thomas Marby) ; — The 
Tactical Use of Fortresses: a Farewell Lecture, concluding a course 
of Military History for Military Engineers, delivered by Lieut.-Colonel 
C. C. Chesney, R.E., at the Royal Engineer Lecture-room, Bromp- 
ton Barracks, Chatham, April 2, 1868 (Stanford) ;—The Strategical 
Value of Fortresses and Fortified Positions: an Essay written on a 
vacation tour, in 1864, to accompany an application for the Pro- 
fessorship of Military History at the Staff College, by Lieut.-Colonel 
C. C. Chesney, R.E. (Stanford) ;—Jonas Webb: his Life, Labours, 
and Worth, by Elihu Burritt, M.A. (Sampson Low & Co.) ;—The 
Gate of Paradise: a Dream of Easter Eve (Rivingtons) ;—Armour- 
Plating, with a description of a new system of Iron or Steel Armour 
(with illustrative diagrams), by Gustav-Julius Giinther (Effingham 
Wilson). 








LONGFELLOwW’s Visit TO Evrorpr.—The poet Longfellow sailed from 
New York on the 27th ult., in the steamer Russia, for Europe. A 
poetic tribute, by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, which was published in 
the Bosten Advertiser, was read a few evenings previously at a private 
farewell dinner to the justly celebrated poet. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Adams (Rev. C. H.), The Encombe Stories.—Adam to Saul. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
All the Year Round. Vol. XIX. Royal 8vo., 5s. 6d. 


Always in the Way. By the Author of “The Tornimebeg Shootings.” Cheap 
edit. Feap., 1s. 6d. 


Architects’, Engineers’, and Building-Trades’ Directory, 1863. Imp. 8vo., 30s. 
Bailey (Rev. F. J.), English Orders and Papal Supremacy, Feap., 1s. 6d. 
Belgravia, Edited by M. EB. Braddon, Vol. V. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Barnett (F.), The Hidden Power. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s, 

Burgess (J. T.), Old English Wild Flowers. Feap., 1s. 

Burritt (E.), Sparks from the Anvil. New edit. Feap., 1s, 

Carter (J.), Practical Gardener. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 

Cornhill Magazine (The). Vol. XVII. Royal 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Demosthenes’ Midias. With English Notes by A. Holmes. 2nd edit, Or. 8vo., 4s. 6d, 
Dyer (T. H.), Pompeii: its History and Antiquities. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 14s, 


English Cyclopedia, Edited by C. Knight. Reissue.—Arts and Sciences, 
Vols. VII. and VIII, 4to., 12s, each, 


Fisher (W. R.), Law of Mortgage. 2nd edit. 2vols. Royal Svo., £2. 15s. 

Freer (W. T.), Sermons to a Village Congregation. Or. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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